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The Carter Center in Atlanta, Ga., 
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Designed to enhance public under- 
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ficant impact on public understanding 
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1 Opening Shot 


ast month’s Frontline documentary, League of Denial, was the emotional Down and out? Washington 

coda to the first phase of one of the most important stories in American Redskins quarterback Robert 
ae Griffin II is slammed to the 

sports: the long-term effects of repeated collisions on football players’ turf during a game against 

brains. Whatever questions remain—is the game’s routine head-knockinga prob- the Cincinnati Bengals on 

lem, for instance, or just the vicious hits that turn up on SportsCenter?—there SePtember 23, 2012. 

is little doubt that change is coming. The National Football League, after doing 

everything it could to make the story go away, in August agreed to pay more than 

$765 million to settle a lawsuit by former players. But the underlying reality— 

that the violence is part of what makes football America’s favorite sport (and a 

hugely profitable business)—remains. Can the rules be changed in ways that pro- 

tect players without turning off fans? And what will the next generation of fans 

demand from football, anyway? From the groundbreaking work by Alan Schwarz 

in The New York Times to the publication this fall of League of Denial (on which 

the Frontline documentary is based) by Mark Fainaru-Wada and Steve Fainaru, 

journalists have forced the league, and American society, to pay attention. But in 

many ways the most difficult part of this story starts now. CJR 


ALEX BRANDON VIA AP IMAGES 
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Off the road 


Here comes the ‘mobility’ beat 


In 2012, carmakers and dealers spent $14.8 billion on advertising, 
the second most of any sector. Newspapers have cut staff and pages 
and lowered their ambitions, but they’ve kept their auto sections 
because they still make money. Despite needing a government 
bailout four years ago, the automotive industry remains a force 
in American society. J But beneath the business-as-usual facade, 
an important shift is under way in how Americans think about 


and use the automobile. As Micheline Maynard, a veteran 
reporter with a record of prescience on matters automo- 
tive, describes in our cover story, a combination of economic, 
environmental, and social changes is fueling demand for 
alternative ways of getting from here to there: bike and car 
shares, public transit, walking. Total miles driven in the US 
has dropped 5 percent since its peak in the mid-2000s. 

Much of transportation coverage, meanwhile, remains 
stalled in the 20th century. We cover Detroit as though it 
were 1993, not 2013. A story about transportation infrastruc- 
ture typically means the sorry condition of bridges and road- 
ways. In 2011, Businessjournalism.org published a “How-to” 
column about covering transportation that could have been 
written 30 years ago. 

There are exceptions, of course. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle has its Bay Area Transit blog; in Portland The Oregonian’s 
Joseph Rose covers “the science and culture of traffic. transit, 
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and bicycling”; and New York’s wNYC 
has Transportation Nation. At the 
national level, The Atlantic Cities site 
regularly reports on many of the issues 
that comprise the emerging “mobil- 
ity” beat, and in August NPR broadcast 
a monthlong series on the changing 
relationship between Millennials and 
cars. So the story is out there, but it is 
sporadic and diffuse. 

It’s tempting to point to the recession 
that began in 2007 and ended, officially 
at least, in 2009, to explain what’s hap- 
pening; people tend to drive less when 
money is tight. Indeed, over the latter 
half of the last century, the US economy 
repeatedly grew its way out of trouble. 
And the broadly rising tide kept the 
looming reality of deep-seated prob- 
lems—the folly of fossil fuels, the cost 
of healthcare, the endangered supply 
of fresh water—abstract and distant for 
the public, their elected officials, and 
the press. 

This time it’s different. For one thing, 
the notion that the US economy is going 
to outgrow the problems we face is at 
best wishful thinking. For another, the 
reality of man-made climate change and 
what it will mean for our way of life—for 
our children’s way of life—is becoming 
clear to more and more people. 

Most important, though, is that the 
80 million men and women in the Mil- 
lennial generation—which is bigger than 
the Boomers—just haven’t fallen in love 
with cars the way their parents and 
grandparents did. These are readers and 
viewers that media outlets are desperate 
to attract, and their interest in personal 
mobility couldn’t be more different than 
their counterparts in American Graffiti, the iconic film about 
teens and cars that turned 40 this year. 

The media mostly reflect, rather than guide, the public 
conversation. And they still take too many of their cues from 
the top, rather than the bottom. So the narratives are shaped 
by the White House, Congress, and Wall Street—an unset- 
tling thought given the recent dysfunction and shortsighted- 
ness on display therein. The transportation story is coming 
from the bottom up, driven in part by innovative mayors 
and other city officials, but also by the changing behavior of 
people who imagine a more sustainable way to live. 

We built a huge nation around the automobile. That isn’t 
going to change quickly or completely—automakers, in fact, 
are already investing in car-sharing operations. Newsrooms 
can’t ignore the traditional pillars of the transportation beat, 
but the beat needs to evolve with the story, no matter how 
much money car ads bring in. cur 
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LETTERS 


Cursive 

While I can certainly appreciate the 
idea behind the cover of the September/ 
October 2013 cur, I do not appreciate 
the f-word being used so blatantly and 
prominently. 

I am not on a crusade to clean up 
America’s pottymouth. I realize mil- 
lions of Americans use this word ev- 
ery day. I have friends who can use it 
as a noun, adjective, verb, and adverb. I 
understand the concept of free speech; 
and, as a lifelong journalist, freedom of 
the press is something I advocate and 
cherish. 

I’m sure there are instances where 
I would agree the use of the word is 
warranted. The cover of a magazine 
describing journalism isn’t one of them. 
Donnita Nesbit Fisher 
Managing Editor, Van Zandt Newspapers 
Canton, TX 


Could we keep the profanity off the 
cover? 

While most readers of the Review 
would never admit to being offended 
by the crude language, some of us leave 
the magazine lying around the house or 
on our office desk where it is subject to 
being read by those not sophisticated 
enough to recognize the high quality 
journalism being displayed by its use. 
Seriously, would you consider this ap- 
propriate on the front page of a news- 
paper? If not, why would you think it 
is okay on the cover of your magazine? 
Hugh Bouchelle 
Buena Vista, VA 


I spent 30 years in broadcast news; for 
the past 18 years I have been teaching 
media relations to agencies of pub- 
lic safety and municipal government 
around the country. I am a lifelong 
Journalist with a capital “J” and I am 
very proud of that. Today when I re- 
ceived the September/October issue of 
CJR I was appalled and ashamed. 

How dare cJr include the F-bomb 
on its cover! The F-bomb has no place 
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‘The F-bomb has no 
place anywhere in 
csr! Putting it on 
the magazine cover 
was outrageously 
offensive!’ 


anywhere in CJR! Putting it on the mag- 
azine cover was outrageously offensive! 
Whatever else Journalism may or may 
not be, it must lead, not pander or fol- 
low. As we in the United States continue 
to witness the slow but steady degrada- 
tion of social norms, Journalism—with a 
capital “J”—must stand as one of the last 
bastions of civilized discourse, “to speak 
out for what is right, fair, and decent” as 
CJR proudly—rightly!—highlights “from 
the founding editorial, 1961.” 

When Newsweek magazine began 
dropping the F-bomb casually into its 
reporting, I cancelled my subscription. 
With sadness, and with deep regret, I 
also do so now with CJR. CJR’s insensi- 
tive, stupid attempt at—humor? sensa- 
tionalism? “edginess?”—was sick, lame, 
and wrong. You have lost all credibility 
with me. Please cancel my subscription 
immediately and send me a check for 
the unused balance. Alternatively, feel 
free to “keep the change” and apply that 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


money toward trying to recover CJR’s 
integrity and sense of propriety and di- 
rection going forward. 

Rick Rosenthal 

President, RAR Communications, Inc. 
Winnetka, IL 


You stay home. I’ll go. 

I think the word Jay is searching for but 
for some reason is reluctant to use is that 
journalism is about public things rather 
than private things (“The ‘awayness’ 
problem,” csr, September/October). 
Also, for those of us who study jour- 
nalism, I think it muddies the waters 
to think of journalism as an act rather 
than an occupational group. Journalism 
is a culture; it has its own folkways, its 
own sense of the world. A blogger may 
produce news but isn’t part of this cul- 
ture. So I think it is better to say that 
news production is an act, and journal- 
ism is only one group of folks who pro- 
duce the news. Saying it this way retains 
an important distinction, in my mind. 
David Ryfe 

Comment on CJR.org 


An old friend of mine, Kristie Linden, a 
journalist at the Jeannette Spirit news- 
paper in Pennsylvania, once expressed 
this concept of “awayness” to me beau- 
tifully. Discussing how she views her 
role as a journalist in Jeannette, she said, 
“You’ve worked all day; it’s raining. You 
stay home. I’ll go.” 

Jennifer Day 

Comment on CJR.org 


Journalist, a.k.a. park ranger 
While I respect many of the respon- 
dents’ opinions on “What is journalism 
for” (cyR, September/October), it rings 
a bit too idealistic. If the summation of 
these entries was true, journalists would 
be like mail carriers and park rangers— 
publicly funded for the common good. 
What journalism is for is to make 
money. Through history (and espe- 
cially now), the industry’s decisions are 
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made with the best interest of finances 
in mind. Top-level decisions that align 
with the greater journalistic good are 
more likely happy coincidences than 
public missions. 

I don’t want this to be cynical, just 
representative. I believe in the passion 
and power of journalists. But I also be- 
lieve that to gauge the utility of journal- 
ism without addressing financial incen- 
tives is naive at best, and destructive at 
worst. 

John Turner 
Comment on CJR.org 


What is the purpose of journalism? That 
question depends on whether there is 
a profession of journalism, as “profes- 
sion” is described at Wikipedia and 
elsewhere. My firsthand experience 
as a federal whistleblower who has in- 
teracted with a number of journalists 
over the years is that most journalists do 
NOT consider themselves to be mem- 
bers of a profession. Maybe a trade or 
guild, but profession—no. 

Professions, by definition, are signifi- 
cantly self-regulating via one or more 
professional credentials that are earned 
by some combination of experience, 
exam, and education, and which can be 
removed/revoked for cause. There is no 
professional credential in journalism— 
such as “board certified editor/inves- 
tigative reporter/beat reporter”—that 
signifies a journalist is professionally 
trustworthy—competent, ethical, and 
accountable. 

So there really is no profession of 
journalism as there really is no viable 
code of ethics for members of the jour- 
nalism profession. Only journalists can 
change that and they seem to lack the 
moral courage to self-regulate via some 
professional credential. And they won- 
der why they are not much trusted or 
respected by the public. So anyone who 
wants to claim to be a journalist is one, 
and journalism is for whatever anyone 
wants it to be for, including just being 
another name for “public relations,” and 
a “tool for reputation management.” 

Maybe the accurate answer is “the 
purpose of the word “journalism” is to 
allow members of the public relations 
profession to better manage the repu- 
tations of their clients/employers.” Af- 
ter all, the public relations profession is 
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inhabited by many who formerly called 
themselves “journalists.” 

Joe Carson 

Comment on CJR.org 


international relations 

The editors: The following letter slipped 
through the editorial shuffle last time 
around. 

The article by David Conrad (“Under- 
written or undercut?” CJR, July/August) 
looks at the funding of journalists fil- 
ing stories from overseas by two non- 
profit groups, but does so through the 
rearview mirror. Looking through the 
front windshield would show that these 
groups, among others, are using new 
technologies and new support mecha- 
nisms to provide international news on 
multiple platforms to new and diverse 
audiences. 

The expressed concern is that the 
Pulitzer Center on Crisis Reporting 
and the International Reporting Proj- 
ect have supplanted traditional news 
organizations as arbiters of interna- 
tional coverage. These two groups 
didn’t shrink the size of the press 
corps covering the world outside US 
borders—that happened when read- 
ers fell away, advertising shifted, the 
news hole got reduced, staffs got cut, 
and budgets got slashed. These groups 
and others have come in to fill the gap. 
If they disappeared tomorrow, the old 
days would not return. (Disclosure: Jon 
Sawyer of the Pulitzer Center serves on 
the board of the National Press Foun- 
dation, but did not see this letter before 
submission.) 

The concern in the Conrad piece 
is that the staffs at the two organiza- 
tions “aren’t governed by the interests 
of a general readership, and they can’t 
provide the vetting of stories that oc- 
curs in a major newsroom.” Editors can 
always send it back for more reporting 
or better tape. If the story is inherently 
compromised because the independent 
journalists have taken nonprofit money, 
the news organizations can simply re- 
fuse to work with them ahead of time. 
And if the allegation were true, a real 
live desk editor might have told us about 
the shoddy quality of the work she re- 
ceives from PC- or IRP-supported re- 
porters. But we never hear from such 
a person. 


In fact, Conrad never tells us what’s 
wrong with the stories he’s criticizing, 
except that he doesn’t like the way the 
authors are paid. The article voices 
complaints that the nonprofits, funded 
by philanthropies, are forcing coverage 
into their own limited spheres. It cites 

“sanitation, gender issues, food security, 

maternal mortality” as topics that have 
been funded by the NGos. Those top- 
ics of course have also appeared in the 
traditional media. And in the develop- 
ing world, these are the issues. Con- 
rad interviews four journalists who 
also worry about the groups’ impact. 
Curiously, all four have received fund- 
ing from either rrP or PC. As has Mr. 
Conrad, the author. So how bad can 
they be? 

Furthermore, the article leaves the 
internet out entirely. It leaves out so- 
cial media, and it leaves out the impact 
of videos that are embedded in online 
stories. In just one example, on August 
13, there was a lead story on the Pulit- 
zer site about wealthy Chinese citizens 
seeking to buy land in Iceland for a va- 
riety of speculative reasons. The story 
is part project called “The Melting Arc- 
tic,’ on the impact of global warming 
and other changes on countries in the 
Arctic Circle. The Pulitzer Center told 
me that over the last year it had over 
1.3 million visitors and 2.2 million page 
views. After views from within the US, 
it was viewed most frequently by peo- 
ple in India, the Philippines, Pakistan, 
Turkey, the UK, Canada, Spain, Thai- 
land, and Australia. Along with visitors 
to its website, there are a host of social 
media platforms that provide links and 
snippets—17,000 people on Facebook 
alone. 

Impact journalism comes from peo- 
ple seeing your stuff. The people who 
animate these numbers are voting with 
their eyeballs. They could not care less 
whether the story has a car ad next to 
it or the reporter got some money from 
a 501(c)3 to pay for meals. 

Bob Meyers 
President, National Press Foundation 
Washington, DC 


CORRECTION 

We incorrectly credited the photo in the 
September/October On the Job, “Boom- 
docks.” Credit belongs to Ben Garvin. 
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Currents 


Open Bar 


McGeary’s 


Albany, NY 
Year opened 1982 


Distinguishing features A stuffed hammerhead shark dangling 
over the middle of the main room, a patio that in warm weather 
sprawls along the entire street, and the occasional can’t-miss bur- 
lesque show. 


Who drinks here Bureaucrats celebrating the end of their day, 
copy editors and the reporters they torture, city councilmem- 
bers after their meetings, gay men and lesbians, punk rockers, 
and the occasional suburbanite taking in a show at a nearby 
theater. 
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Signature drink A $2 pint of Utica Club—upstate New York’s 
homegrown answer to PBR. 


On the record McGeary’s rebooted in 2010 when Tess Collins, 
the doyenne of Tess’ Lark Tavern, relocated across town after a fire 
gutted her previous watering hole. That bar had long been a hang- 
out for journalists, who over time have migrated to McGeary’s. 


Off the record Memories from the old Lark Tavern have also 
transferred to McGeary’s, including the legend (and regular bar 
stool) of Jim McGrath, the late Times Union editor who once re- 
drew page one on the back of a placemat after late-breaking news; 
or the ghost of a little girl who Collins and bartender Alex Albino 
would see (and converse with) in the apartment above the old bar. 

—Jimmy Vielkind 


Send recommendations for this feature to openbar@cjr.org. 


JIMMY VIELKIND 





ASAF HANUKA 


Darts & Laurels 
Sober statistics and 
misnamed killers 


LAUREL to the Bsc for debunking an in- 
cendiary Time article chronicling “Africa’s 
rising rate of alcohol abuse.” “Africa has a 
drinking problem,” wrote Time reporter 
Jessica Hatcher in August, interviewing 
a slew of Nairobi-based advocates who 
warned of the need for more social pro- 
grams. The problem is, Hatcher’s talking just about Kenya. Yes, Ke- 
nya is a country in Africa, but it is not representative of the entire 
continent, which, the BBC points out, has a per-capita drinking rate 
(6.15 liters) that is only slightly (02 liters) higher than the global aver- 
age, according to World Health Organization data. And that’s a worst- 
case scenario: The WHO doesn’t average in seven African countries— 
Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Djibouti, Morocco, Somalia, and Sudan—with 
large Muslim populations and thus severe alcohol restrictions. As the 
truth-wrangling site Africa Check points out, Africa’s drinking rate 
is actually lower than that of Europe (12.18 liters) and the Americas 
(8.67 liters)—those barbaric teetotalers. 


DART to NBC and css for—here we go 

again—incorrectly naming the dead sus- 

pect of the Washington, DC Navy Yard 

shooting. Since speed-demon internet 

pace became the status quo, it wouldn’t be 

a catastrophe without a proper-noun bun- 

gle. This time the networks have a better 

scapegoat: A police official accidently released a name from an ID 
that was left at the scene. Let’s all say it together now: Don’t trust 
a Twitter; doublecheck your information. 


Or you can take the advice of Dave Cullen, who deserves a 
LAUREL for a BuzzFeed post calling on the media to stop using the 
names of mass killers. “A mass shooting is a performance,” wrote 
the Columbine author. “Repeating the name of the of the shooter 
makes him a star.” Cullen advises news outlets to use the suspect’s 
name sparingly for 48 hours, then “disappear him” into euphemisms 
like “the gunman” or “the perpetrator.” The “media” response: 
*crickets*. 


LAUREL to the Detroit Free Press for its excavation of how the city 
went from cash-strapped to bankrupt. Along with a team of research- 
ers, librarians, and designers, Freep reporters Nathan Bomey and 
John Gallagher sorted through about 10,000 pages of archived mu- 
nicipal records—which the paper is digitizing—and interviewed doz- 
ens of political officials to piece together a tale of 60 years of political 
mismanagement. Contrary to popular belief, Detroit’s financial woes 
aren’t attributable to a perfect storm, but to a slow trickle of hasty- 
minded leadership that padded out a flailing local economy with high 
taxes and a slew of policies that helped drive residents and businesses 
into the suburbs. Mistakes were made. “Over five decades, there were 
many ‘if only’ moments,” wrote the Freep. 


Hard Numbers 


260 million 


homes that receive Al Jazeera America, globally 


76 


percent of Al Jazeera stories on Syria orginated from 
bureaus in New York or Washington, DC 


2.97 million 


viewers of Fox News’ most popular primetime show The 
O'Reilly Factor 


27,000 


viewers of Al Jazeera’s most popular primetime show 
America Tonight 


307 


foreign correspondents employed by US news 
organizations in 2003 


234 


foreign correspondents em; 


organizations in 2011 


1,929 


minutes devoted to international coverage by nBc, 
and cBs in 2008 


2,326 


minutes devoted to international coverage by NBC, 
and css in 2012 


ABC, 





Sources: Reuters, Variety, American Journalism Review, Tyndall Report, Pew 
Research Center 
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Curious Tales 


Citizen journalism at scale 


Each day, Curious City, a public-radio show that airs on Chicago’s 

WBEZ, hits its audience with a strangely intuitive query: “What 
should we investigate next?” This kind of interactive experience 

permeates every stage of storytelling in what Curious City founder 
Jennifer Brandel calls a “newsgathering experiment.” Readers 

suggest questions, or “curiosities,” then vote on the most interest- 
ing, which are assigned and reported—usually alongside the origi- 
nal question-asker—and translated into audio pieces, infographics, 
magazine features, and, in the case of an inquiry posed by a dough- 
nut epicure, the occasional interactive map. Brandel built the show 

after winning a Localore grant from the Association of Independents 

in Radio in 2012. Now the Knight Foundation is helping Brandel de- 
velop her model of immersive crowdsourcing for other radio stations 

around the country. CJR’s Alexis Sobel Fitts talked to Brandel in 

September about building audience participation at its extreme. 


I really liked those explainer-adventure stories and I wanted to 
create a kind of machine for them. I was working for the Baha’i 
faith—they’re an independent world religion—helping them trans- 
late their faith into layman’s terms for people. I’m not a member of 
the religion, so I had to learn about it. The Baha’i have a nonhier- 
archical approach to giving help. Their view is that you ask people 
what they want and then you give it to them. So we had to create 
a way for people to let their needs be known to us. Learning about 
their approach to community building was really powerful for me, 
and I really thought about how their approach could be applied to 
journalism. 

All stories begin with a question about Chicago and its peo- 
ple. You can submit in many ways: We have social media; we have 
a website; we have a 1-800 number; we go to the streets. Every 
two weeks we have a public vote and the winners end up being 
reported. What’s great is that the questions are stuff none of us 
would ever have thought of. What’s at the bottom of the Chicago 
River? What’s it like to live on minimum wage in Chicago? The 


‘Do the News!’ 


first story we ended up doing | 
was what happens to all the 
animal crap in the Lincoln Park 
Zoo. It can run from a deeply in- 
vestigative light to a human-in- 
terest story. No editor would say 
‘Yeah, we could do that’ Some 
of them are too risky, some of 
them would be like, ‘What’s the 
point?’ We’re so interested in 
the news industry saying ‘peo- 
ple are interested in these sub- 
jects, that this is a collective 
breeding ground for all of these 
ephemeral human questions. 


Our stories are so all-over the 
map, they’re only characteris- 
tic is that it’s uncharacteristic 
that someone would’ve investi- 
gated this. There’s a huge range 
in shape and tone. 

Another word the Baha’i 
use is accompaniment: When 
someone wants something to 
be done you do it with them, in- 
stead of for them. Whenever a 
participant who asks this ques- 
tion gets to come along there’s a 
meta-narrative; we’re acknowl- 
edging that that story came 


Aaron Sorkin’s The Newsroom: charted territory 


O Bigfoot 

@ Furniture 

O German 

@ YouTube 

@ Email 

@ Pot brownies 


Ways Newsroom staff have found to 
embarrass themselves 
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Will himself 


Aaron Sorkin 


People most certain that Will McAvoy is right 


Illustration by Peter and Maria Hoey 





from a member of the pub- 
lic. Even if they’re not totally 
baked into the story, they’re ref- 
erenced. It becomes a new ad- 
venture for the reporter, kind of 
revisiting the beginner’s mind. 
As reporters we don’t get to in- 
teract with our audience—once 
and a while we hear their ques- 
tions online. Our audience, they 
can’t say, ‘Hey alderman, I want 
to shadow you for a day; but be- 
cause of us you get access to all 
these things. 

I drew upon their idea of 
consultation: The Baha’i seek 
to have as many different view- 
points on a subject as possible 
so they can have the most infor- 
mation possible. We publish a 
reporter’s notebook, so the pub- 
lic can weigh in on our stories as 
we report them. We just did this 
really fun story about why Chi- 
cago has this wild parrot pop- 
ulation on the South Side. We 
had a call-in number for people 
to report parrot sightings and 
we got all of these phone calls: 
‘Oh my god they’re in my back- 
yard you need to come now,” It 
was delightful. Whatever we 
make, I think it should be de- 
lightful. Not in the sense of fun 
and light, but in the sense of fas- 
cinating. Getting new informa- 
tion, you should always have 
that feeling of delight. 


s. Will/MacKenzie 


Jim/Hallie 


THE JOURNALIST 
SURVIVAL GUIDE 


tANIMATED\ GUIDE 


5 
Conflict Reporting 


Staying safe in the field 


The Journalist Survival Guide does not use the phrase “survival 
guide” lightly. That much is clear by Lesson 1: “What to do in case 
of shooting nearby.” (Get behind a hard, thick barrier and don’t try 
to get a view of what’s going on; wait 10 to 20 minutes after gunfire 
stops before coming out; and remember that protection from view 
does not mean protection from fire.) 

Released in August by the Lebanon-based SKeyes Center for 
Media and Cultural Freedom, the unconventional how-to manual 
seeks to fill a void in do-it-yourself correspondent preparation. 
“Young freelance journalists are going to the most dangerous 
places in the world without any kind of training,” says Ayman 
Mhanna, the executive director of the SKeyes Center. The organi- 
zation is a subsidiary of the Samir Kassir Foundation, which works 
to defend freedom of expression in the Arab world in memory of a 
journalist assassinated in Beirut in 2005. 

The Journalist Survival Guide consists of 14 animated videos in 
Arabic and English. Each has a different focus, ranging from physical 
safety (Lesson 2: “How to protect your sources’ identity”) to online 


Maggie/Don/Jim 


Don/Sloan 


Likelihood of audience yelling in 
exasperation at relationships 


security (Lesson 12: “How to 
permanently delete sensitive in- 
formation”). With funding from 
the National Endowment for 
Democracy, the SKeyes Center 
worked with the Lebanese Red 
Cross and other organizations to 
develop the content. 

Their protagonist is a musta- 
chioed cartoon journalist with a 
perpetually worried expression 
who dodges tear gas, secures his 
Skype account, and encrypts his 
internet communications while 
a voice-over narrates each les- 
son. The style is playful given the 
gravity of the topic, but Mhanna 
believes that approach is more 
accessible. “Humor is one of the 
best channels to communicate 
information,” he says. And ani- 
mation has other benefits. It is 
cheaper to produce than video 
and needs less bandwidth to 
play, allowing animated videos 
to reach a wider audience in 
places with weak internet con- 
nections, like Syria. 

The Journalist Survival 
Guide did begin with Syria in 
mind, but the final product is for 
anyone who needs it. “In all the 
videos, we don’t mention Syria,” 
says Maroun Sfeir, the executive 
producer of the video series.“We 
kept it vague on purpose because 
we believe that it’s beyond Syria.” 

—Naomi Sharp 


Miley Cyrus 


Crossfire’s return 


Will's predicted outrage at future 
’ stories 
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How I Got That Story 
One man’s struggle in Syria 
becomes art 


In December 2012, Fotini Christia, a professor at MIT, was in An- 
takya, Turkey, researching an article about women in the Syrian rev- 
olution when she met Mohammed, a Free Syrian Army fighter who 
was visiting comrades in the hospital. (It is difficult to treat injured 
fighters in combat, and the worst wounded are often taken across the 
border to Turkey.) Mohammed was from Idlib—the same province 
Christia had been reporting in recently—and spoke to her eloquently 
about his life and experiences, and his hopes for a free Syria. 

She ended up with three hours of material that didn’t fit into her 
Foreign Affairs article. Looking for the best way to present Moham- 
med’s story, Christia decided to turn it into a piece of op-art, with the 
help of artist Thalia Chantziara. The piece appeared on Al Jazeera 
America’s website. 


Not all rebels have lost loves, but we all have a 
heart - and it is in the fight for Syria. 


FC: We were meeting at a restaurant in Antakya and people were to- 
tally glaring at us because I had my head covered, and he had a long 
beard and looked like he was religious. Antakya is quite a modern 
place. There were people who complained to the manager about us 
being in the restaurant and they refused to sit at the tables next to us. 


Although Christia’s story focused on women, she wanted to speak to 
the men who were fighting, too. 


Innovation Watch 


Crowd reporting an election 


In 19 years of democratic elections, Mozambique has experienced 
voter apathy and corruption. But a free local newspaper, @Ver- 
dade, is debuting a tool in this November’s election that the editors 
say could help the forces of reform. Citizen Desk, a super-aggrega- 
tor, lets citizens relay texts, tweets, and audio to @Verdade’s edito- 
rial staff for culling and publishing as real-time news posts. Think 
Storify with a texting component—a vital addition in a country 


where people rely more on texts than Twitter for communication. | 
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She feels like my daughter. 
: es, think of her as 
our daughter and me 


Y 
as your wife from here 


to the hospital. 


“That was two years ago. | haven't seen her since.” 


FC: It’s not like Syrian fighters were sitting around Turkey, or 
wanting to talk, necessarily. There were a lot of people who were 
entering through Reyhanli, which is the border city, but these were 
not Syrians, they were foreign fighters. So these were not people I 
was keen to talk to, nor would they necessarily want to talk to me, 
to be frank. I wanted to talk to Syrians who had been in [the war]. 

There is so much coming out of Syria about the jihadi groups 
that are there as well, which is undoubtedly true, so I wanted 
to make sure that the story about the actual Syrians who are in 
the fight doesn’t get drowned, [and that] basically the revolution 
doesn’t get hijacked by the extremists or suppressed by the regime. 


Christia was teaching a class on conflict and the graphic novel at 
MIT, and decided to turn the interview into a cartoon for her stu- 
dents. But condensing Mohammed’s story into a handful of panels 
was challenging. 


FC: It was hard because he was someone who truly impressed me. 
I’ve written a book on alliances in civil wars and have had to do in- 
terviews with a range of different people that have fought in these 
wars—some ugly guys with a lot of blood on their hands, some not 
as ugly. But Mohammed really stood out in my mind. He was very 
moving, and part of me also wanted to do it for him in a sense, [as] 
something he gets to have out there, without necessarily reveal- 
ing his identity or anything. I did send him the link on Skype, but 
I haven’t heard from him; so I hope he’s alive, but I don’t know. 
—Edirin Oputu 


An embedded browser on 
Citizen Desk’s live blog al- 
lows editors to drag and drop 
supporting information un- 
der a citizen’s report, or post 
questionable information for 
verification. 

In the hopes that Citizen 
Desk can help news outlets 
in developing democracies, 
Sourcefabric, an open-source 
media operation, is releasing 


the software version. There are 
plans for a mobile app. But Citi- 
zen Desk’s progress depends 
on what happens in November. 
Mozambique’s 2004 election 
got less than 50 percent voter 
turnout and was marred by cor- 
ruption. If the masses do use 
Citizen Desk, its success could 
inspire more widespread par- 
ticipation in elections. 

—Cecilia D’Anastasio 
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Language Corner 


Next of kin 


thers-in-law, sons- and daugh- 
ters-in-law, sisters- and broth- 
ers-in-law. But what should you 
call the parents of your child’s 
spouse? 


English, alas, has no specific | 


term. You might say “my daugh- 


ter-in-law’s parents,” or more | 


vaguely, “the in-laws.” 

The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary traces the first usage of 
“brother-in-law” and such to 
around 1300; it meant a relative 
not by blood, but by the canon 
law. Under that churchly view, 
the person was the equivalent of 
ablood brother or sister, and thus 
off-limits for marriage. What we 
now call “step-” relatives (step- 
father, stepchildren, stepsister, 
etc.) were also in the “in-law” 
category, in language as well as 
in law, as far as intermarriage 
was concerned. From a language 
point of view, the “step-s” have 
their own names now. From a 
marriage point of view ... well, 
you all know Woody Allen, right? 


Viral Wisdom 


“In-laws” as a general term 


| is a back-formation, a short- 


ened term arising from a longer 


| one. The OED quotes an 1894 
We have mothers-in-law, fa- | 


magazine saying Queen Victo- 
ria coined that “happy phrase,” 
which “is often not very apt to 
promote happiness.” 

But the phrase “in-laws” al- 
most always means the relation- 
ship of your spouse’s family to 
you, or the relationship of your 
family to your spouse, and not 
the relationship between the 
sets of parents. 

In Yiddish, your parents 
and your spouse’s parents 
would be machatunim (ap- 
proximate pronunciation: 
mah-cha-TUH-num, with the 
“cha” rolled in the back of 
your throat). In Spanish, they 
would be consuegros, roughly, 
“co-in-laws.” 

Perhaps it’s time for Eng- 
lish to adopt such a term. Of 
course, we’d have to add “step- 
machatunim” or “civil-union- 
consuegros” to account for 
all the variations in relation- 
ships we have these days. Any 
suggestions? 

—Merrill Perlman 


Crowd consensus on Syria 


We'll refrain from another Millennial rant, but the hive mind speeds the flow of information, making or breaking a story with 
a half-hearted but easily shareable tweet. But what kind of information is Upworthy? To answer, we polled publications for their 
most popular Syria story and ran the numbers through Twitter. Here’s what fueled the hive during the week of September 23. 


33,169 shares 
The New York Times 
“A Plea for Caution From Russia” 
(The Putin Op-Ed) 


2,728 shares 
BuzzFeed 
“Obama Asks 
The Hill To Bomb 
Syria, As Explained 
By ‘The Hills’” 


The New Yorker 


The Lower Case 


Judge recovering 
after toilet lid 
attack 


Daily Messenger, 9/5/13 


Times Apps Pay Model to Change 


The New York Times, 6/20/13 


Rabbit to offer first 
Shabbat services 


Concord Journal, 8/8/13 


Attack 27 years ago left murdered Hoboken homeless 
man with lifelong disability, former wife says 


Jersey Tribune, 9/15/13 





csr Offers a one-year subscription or gift subscription for an item published in 

The Lower Case. Please send original clippings to cur, 729 Seventh Avenue, 3rd Floor, 
New York, NY 10019, or links for Web items to christie.chisholm@gmail.com. 

Please include address, phone, and email. 


2,439 shares 2,135 shares 
The Atlantic 
“Your Labor Day 
Syria Reader, Part 2: 


William Polk” 


308 shares 
Al Jazeera 
America 
“UN Calls 
for prompt 
investigation of 
Syria chemical 
attack” 


“Two Minds on 
Syria” 


Using Twitter numbers provided by Joydeep Deb (joydeepdeb.com/tools/tweet-count.htm!) and not accounting for retweets. 
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JORDAN POSTCARD ALICE SU 


The mighty pen 


A new project trains Syrians in Jordan to report on themselves 


WHEN HAZM AL-MAZOUNI SHOWS HIS PRESS PASS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
sprawling Zaatari refugee camp in the Jordanian desert, the guards don’t let 
him in. A 42-year-old native of Hama, Syria, Al-Mazouni’s status in Jordan 
is clear: refugee. But the guards are wary of his Radio al-Balad badge. “This 
is proof that we did something,” Al-Mazouni says, smiling. “A good thing.” 

Al-Mazouni has been a refugee for 11 months and a journalist for seven. He 
wears brown, horn-rimmed glasses and walks briskly, a laptop bag hanging from 
his shoulder and two cell phones in hand, one for personal calls, the other for 
work. Zaatari administrators are well aware of his reporting for Syrians Among 
Us, a radio news program and online bulletin produced by Syrian refugees. 

The program began as pilot project in October 2012 by the Community Media 
Network (cmn), a Jordanian nonprofit that supports independent media in the 
Arab world. cmn’s funding comes largely from Western foundations, notably the 

‘Open Society Foundations, UNESCO, and the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy. A US State Department grant of $77,000 paid for the first phase of Syrians 
Among Us. 

The program is the brainchild of cMN director general Daoud Kuttab, a Pales- 
tinian-American journalist and media activist who has been working to expand 
press freedom in the Middle East for more than a decade. “Our goal is to give 
people their own voice, outside of the mainstream powers that be that control 
our voices,” Kuttab says. 

In 2000, he started an internet radio operation called AmmanNet. From the 
beginning, Kuttab preferred to hire independent-minded amateurs rather than 
conventionally trained professionals. “I didn’t want reporters with bad habits 
like self-censorship,” he says. “I trained young people, critical-thinking people, 
who were never journalists.” 

The six-month Syrians Among Us pilot project trained refugees to cover their 
own communities and use journalism to improve refugees’ day-to-day lives. CMN 
selected 33 Syrian men and women for training, with the sole criteria being prior 
experience in media activism. Most were revolutionaries who had been fighting 
against Bashar al-Assad’s regime. All were unemployed. 

The trainees attended two sessions in basic journalism tactics and ethics. Hamza 
al-Soud, CMN’s project development manager who led some of the training, says 
objectivity was the hardest concept to teach. “Many of the trainees’ first stories 
referred to Bashar al-Assad as ‘the evil dictator’ and ‘the criminal,” he says. They 
adopted more neutral language only after “some very hard discussions.” 
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The pilot produced 120 news broad- 
casts. Meanwhile, the number of Syrian 
refugees in Jordan increased from about 
87,000 when the program began to some 
520,000 in September of this year. 

Western media coverage of the refu- 
gees tends to ignore the more mundane 
struggles of daily life. “The only news 
they write is numbers,” Al-Mazouni 
says. “How many people are killed, how 
many houses destroyed. They don’t talk 
about the refugees’ lives, their situation, 
their needs.” Jordanian media, not sur- 
prisingly, dwell on how Syrian refugees 
affect Jordan. 

By early September, unemployment, 
rising prices, and a water shortage inside * 
Jordan were causing tension between 
Jordanians and the refugees. Etaf Rou- 
dan, a co-producer of Syrians Among 
Us, suggested that Jordanian frustration 
is actually with their government’s mis- 
handling of the situation, not with the 
refugees themselves. “They take money 
from the UN and Arab world, but they 
didn’t make good conditions for the 
Jordanians or the Syrians,” says Rou- 
dan, a native of Mafraq, which is only a 
few miles from the Zaatari tent city. “In 
Mafraq we had 47,000 Jordanians and 
problems with water, pollution, and 
employment. When Zaatari comes with 
122,000 refugees, there are no jobs, no 
water, just disaster.” 

The poorest Syrians stay in the 
camps because they have no choice. 





MOISES SAMAN VIA MAGNUM PHOTOS 


Adrift Mostly women and children occupy the Zaatari refugee camp, which sits close to the Syrian border. 


A recently created “bailout” system 
requires a Jordanian citizen’s guar- 
antee for any refugee to legally leave 
Zaatari for anywhere else in the coun- 
try. Without that guarantee, refugees 
who leave Zaatari are ineligible for 
Jordanian public services or UN aid. 
As a result, a black market in exit ser- 
vices has emerged, leaving those with- 
out money or connections trapped 
inside the camps. Official Jordanian 
statistics report that nearly 60,000 
refugees returned to Syria from Zaa- 
tari in just one year. They’d rather 
grapple with Assad than remain in 
the camps here. 

In Jordan’s urban areas, where 
more than 70 percent of Syrian refu- 
gees live, daily expenses are high, aid 
is scarce, and official work permits are 
even harder to find. “They give you 
24 dinars [$34] for one person’s food 
per month,” Al-Mazouni says. “But the 
coupons come every two weeks. So you 
go twice to get them and spend at least 


three dinars just on transportation. Can 
you imagine the situation?” 

Syrians Among Us tries to mitigate 
hostility toward Syrians. The program 
covers topics ranging from anti-refugee 
hate speech to discrimination against 
Syrian children in Jordanian schools. 
The reporters decide what topics are 
most pressing based on firsthand expe- 
rience. Al-Mazouni, for example, visits 
Zaatari two or three times a week—slip- 
ping in without showing his press badge. 
The stories are not hard to find. “I see 
reports everywhere, in every face, in 
every corner, in every side,” Al-Mazouni 
says. “There are only problems there.” 

One of his stories was about the ham- 
mams (bathrooms) inside the three- 
square-mile Zaatari camp. “There is 
no security inside the camp, and at 
night there is no light,” Al-Mazouni 
says. “So people are scared of going to 
the hammam at night.” Many refugees 
must walk long distances just to reach 
the bathroom, anyway, he says, and in 


the pitch black of night they are afraid 
of assault. 

Another story he did addressed the 
UN’s administrative shortcomings at 
the Syrian-Jordanian border. The typi- 
cal Syrian at the border will meet a UN 
worker who asks for his name and takes 
his documents, Al-Mazouni explained. 
Then he’s left without direction save 
for advice from other refugees. “No one 
tells you where to find food or water or 
medicine.” 

A thousand people line up at the 
UN Refugee Agency in Amman at five 
o’clock every morning, Al-Mazouni 
says, waiting for guidance. “Everything 
is slow. The employees fight with the 
refugees. There are only six or seven 
workers for a thousand people. What 
can they do?” 

Syrians Among Us works to fill 
this information void. Local stations 
in Irbid, Zarqa, Mafraq, Karak, and 
Ma’an rebroadcast the program, and in 
the next phase of the project CMN plans 
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to distribute small radios to camp refu- 
gees so they can listen. 

So far, the results of the coverage 
have been mixed. After his report about 
the bathroom situation, Al-Mazouni 
says, security patrols began to organize 
within the camp—but staffed by refu- 
gees themselves, not by the Jordanian 
or international administration. “Shbab 
[young people] from inside the camp 
began to make security patrols,” he 
says. “But they are just activists without 
training. They don’t really know about 
security. So now there are security peo- 
ple, but there is no security.” 

CMN’s final assessment of the pilot 
program cites some successes. After 
one report on refugees in Mabrouka 
village, Jordanian hosts collected 
donations to assist the 70 Syrians liv- 
ing there. On another occasion, listen- 
ers organized to rescue 800 refugees 
who'd been left destitute in the desert. 

Meanwhile, Syrians Among Us 
acquired $111,000 of funding from the 
State Department for a second phase, 
which began October 1 with training ses- 
sions. Broadcasts were scheduled to start 
in November. CMN wants to increase the 
radio show from thee times a week to 
daily, expand coverage across the coun- 
try, and have at least one regular corre- 
spondent based inside Zaatari. Accord- 
ing to Kuttab, two pillars of CMN training 
are truth and balance. He doesn’t expect 
refugees who fled Syria to be “objective” 
about Bashar al-Assad, but their stories 
must not exaggerate and must include 
other points of view. “You can be subjec- 
tive, but still fair”’ Kuttab says. 

The program is not about agitation 
or opinion, Al-Mazouni adds, but about 
news: “My emotions are my own. When I 
write something, I must reflect the reality.” 

Asked if he’ll continue with journal- 
ism if the Syrian war ends, Al-Mazouni 
interrupts. “Not war, revolution,” he 
says. “And when it ends, not if. Of 
course it will end; we will return and 
we'll build our country.” 

Will he build as a journalist, an activ- 
ist, or a businessman? “All. Anything. 
Everything,” Al-Mazouni says. “I’ll do 
everything for my country.” csr 





ALICE SU is a freelance journalist based in 
Amman, Jordan. Follow her on Twitter 
@aliceysu. 
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LEARNING CURVE JAMES FAHN 


Feel me? 


The promise and perils of sensor-based journalism 


ONE LETTER CAN MAKE A BIG DIFFERENCE. WHEN TALKING ABOUT SENSOR 
journalism, you must take care to note that you’re referring to sensors with 
an “s”—the shiny new tool in journalists’ storytelling toolbox—not censor 
with a “c.” Mechanical devices that monitor all sorts of biological, physical, 
and social data, sensors can provide vital insights into our communities and 
the world around us. Particularly in the fields of public-health and environ- 
mental journalism, they are already enhancing news and feature stories and 
have potential to generate investigative reports. 

But as with any technology, the implications of using sensors are not all benign. 
And there are questions, in the US and around the world, about how governments 
and other sources will respond to the use of sensors by journalists. Think of what 
the paparazzi or ill-intentioned snoops will be able to do once they master the use 
of aerial drones armed with cameras. The power of individuals and organizations 
to monitor ever more intimate details of our private lives raises ethical, safety, 
legal, and even constitutional questions that societies—and legislatures—are only 
beginning to grapple with. 

Thanks to several trends, the use of sensors by the media is becoming more fea- 
sible. Most important, the devices themselves are becoming cheaper and easier to 
use. Combined with Web-connected microprocessors, sensors are the underlying 
technology behind the nascent “internet of things”—the increasing interconnec- 
tion of machines and appliances. Also known as “machine-to-machine technology” 
or “ubiquitous computing,” this is what enables people to, for instance, watch 
nanny cams through their phones or start their cars remotely. 

In terms of hardware, sensor journalism has been greatly aided by Moore’s 
Law—the steady progress of electronic miniaturization, which has resulted in 
computer power roughly doubling every two years—and the rise of the “Maker” 
movement, which emphasizes do-it-yourself manufacturing. By tinkering with 
sensor technologies that are rapidly shrinking in size and price, homegrown 
experts as well as academics are making them ever more accessible and easy to use. 

The other important trend is the rise of data journalism that interprets, visual- 
izes, and reports on the flood of statistical information being generated by every- 
thing from satellites to subway cameras. In open societies, much of this data is 
publicly available—so much that it has generated privacy concerns, as when the 
Journal News used public records to out gun owners in Westchester County, NY. 

In many countries, however, particularly in the developing world, data jour- 
nalism is constrained by a dearth of publicly available data. Even in wealthier 





nations, information on sensitive top- 
ics, like toxic contamination or radia- 
tion levels, can be hard to come by. But 
enterprising journalists increasingly 
generate and collect data themselves, 
particularly in the fields of health and 
environmental reporting. 

The Associated Press is a good 
example. The news agency partnered 
with the Spatial Information Design 
Lab at Columbia University to measure 
and report on air quality at the 2008 
Beijing Olympics. Today, the sensor 
they used can be mounted on a bicycle 
to take roving measurements. It’s even 
possible to get “aircasting” readings by 
adapting a mobile phone. 

There are many other examples of 
journalists and others using sensors to 
monitor the environment. The Public 
Lab used cheap balloon-carried cam- 
eras to observe the effects of the BP 
oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico in 2010. 
Earlier this year, WNYC, New York City’s 
public-radio outlet, created a popular 
“Cicada Tracker” and asked listeners to 
build their own sensors and take soil- 
temperature readings to help monitor 
when Brood II would emerge. The 
Qatar Foundation is supporting the 
monitoring of mangroves to track their 
ability to sequester carbon. OpenIR at 
MIT’s Media Lab is measuring flood- 
ing in and around Jakarta with infra- 
red sensors, which can also be used to 
diagnose vegetative health—crucial in 
analyzing deforestation trends. 

Sensors also are being used to record 
gunshots and analyze where they came 
from, follow adventure sports, even 
keep track of a journalist doing a car 
review. John Keefe, a sensor journal- 
ism pioneer who launched the cicada 
project at WNYC, is looking into how 
sensors can be used to track manage- 
ment of public housing. Sensors in the 
form of EEG monitors worn around your 
head can measure how much attention 
you’re paying to something. 

Camera-equipped drones are prob- 
ably the highest-profile example of sen- 
sor journalism, and they are becoming 
increasingly popular with news opera- 
tions. They have been used to augment 
or replace costly helicopter flyovers 
and to monitor wildlife. Drone journal- 
ism is in its infancy, like the rest of this 
field, but the University of Nebraska- 


Lincoln has a lab and the University of 
Missouri a class devoted to the practice. 
There is even a Professional Society of 
Drone Journalists. 

The growing availability of the tech- 
nology is lowering the barriers to entry. 
One can now buy a cheap drone for as 
little as $30 in a toy store ($70 if you 
want it equipped with a camera). Keefe 
notes that the black-carbon detector 
the AP snuck into the China in 2008 
cost about $4,000. A few years later 
the price had dropped to less than $300. 

This has not gone unnoticed by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, which 
has invoked longstanding but contro- 
versial rules against using unmanned 
aerial vehicles for commercial pur- 
poses. The programs at the universi- 
ties of Nebraska and Missouri have 
received cease-and-desist letters from 
the FAA. Both are responding by seeking 
certificates of authorization from the 
agency, but meanwhile state govern- 
ments around the country are drafting 
legislation that could crimp drone jour- 
nalism. This sets up yet another poten- 
tial battle between First Amendment 
protections and privacy rights. 

Drones have already demonstrated 
tremendous potential to serve as effec- 
tive environmental monitors, but the 
possibilities for using sensors extends 
far beyond just attaching cameras to 
drones. Opportunities for gathering 
environmental and health data are 
particularly enticing in countries and 
communities where such data aren’t 
readily available. 

I have spent the bulk of my career 
covering environmental issues in Asia, 
and one of the most frustrating aspects 
of this work is that I often operate in 
“data deserts.” In many countries and 
regions, a lack of research and infor- 
mation on environmental and public- 
health indicators, or the widespread 
reluctance of governments to share 
such data, make it difficult to report 
on basic pollution stories that we take 
for granted in the US. If journalists are 
able to collect their own data on, say, air 
quality or water contamination, that 
could radically change their ability to 
inform the public about environmental 
health threats. 

The project I oversee, the Earth 
Journalism Network, will run a pilot 


Efforts to 

use camera- 
equipped drones 
for journalistic 


purposes are 
already running up 
against FAA rules. 


project over the next year to examine 
the feasibility of implementing sensors 
in a real-world journalistic environment. 
With the support of our colleagues at 
the Internews Center for Innovation 
and Learning, this initiative should pro- 
duce a toolkit to help journalists on all 
sorts of beats use the devices. 

We'll be exploring the significant 
hurdles to using sensors to help report 
stories. Apart from needing some facility 
with the use of new and possibly finicky 
technology, journalists also need good 
access to data analysis. Experts at a con- 
ference on sensor journalism recently 
sponsored by Columbia University’s 
Tow Center offered some bottom-line 
advice: Get to know a statistician. 

Legal restrictions will always be a 
factor and vary from place to place. Par- 
ticularly in authoritarian countries, gov- 
ernments may simply deny journalists 
the right to publish the data they collect. 
Even in the US it’s not clear where one 
actually has a right to collect data. Can 
you place sensors on public facilities or 
spaces, such as street corners or tele- 
phone poles? What about public build- 
ings? Might publishing the data poten- 
tially contravene health privacy laws? 

There are a lot of questions to be 
answered. More arise all the time, 
especially as we begin to see the huge 
implications of a society laced with 
ubiquitous sensor technologies. The 
journalistic community will have to 
deal with these issues, or one day we 
may end up fearing sensors more than 
censors. CJR 





JAMES FAHN is the executive director of 
Internews’ Earth Journalism Network, a 
lecturer at UC Berkeley’s Graduate School of 
Journalism, and the author of A Land on Fire. 
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DIGITAL SECURITY LAUREN KIRCHNER 


Old law, new tricks 


Can we modernize the Electronic Communications Privacy Act? 


IN 1986, THE YEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN SIGNED THE ELECTRONIC COMMUNICA- 
tions Privacy Act (EcPA), most reporters did their work with a pencil and pad, 
a rotary phone, and a pair of sensible shoes. Email was virtually unheard of, 
and just about the only person to regularly use a mobile phone was Gordon 
Gekko. 

Twenty-seven years later, it’s an understatement to say, times have changed. 
Emails travel at astonishing speed and can remain forever on remote servers. We 
have constant access to the internet with pocket computers that can simultane- 
ously pinpoint our locations wherever we go. And in so many ways, journalists 
and their news organizations increasingly depend on the cloud. 

Yet EcPA, which governs how easily law enforcement and government agen- 
cies can access our “electronic communications” in the course of investigating 
crimes—including emails, everything we store in the cloud, and, debatably, even 
our physical locations as recorded by our cell phones—hasn’t changed to reflect 
the new digital reality. Several reform bills are slowly chugging through Congress, 
but even if they pass there still will be holes and weaknesses in the law. Until 
those gaps are filled and the protections strengthened, journalists will be putting 
themselves, their work, and their sources at risk, maybe without even knowing it. 

Earlier this year, former CIA contractor Edward Snowden’s leaks of classified 
information revealed the scope of the National Security Agency’s surveillance 
of American citizens. They also raised the public’s awareness of digital privacy 
issues and bolstered political momentum in Congress for strengthening individual 
privacy protections of all kinds. But when it comes to journalists doing their jobs, 
fixing ECPA is arguably an even more pressing issue than the Nsa’s secret snooping. 

“Frankly, for journalists, you’re never going to know if the Nsa is watching you,” 
says Paul Ohm, an associate professor at the University of Colorado Law School 
who specializes in information privacy. But an investigation by the FBI? “That will 
be a lot more destructive to your personal life.” 

Just ask New York Times reporter James Risen, who for several years has been 
fighting a subpoena to testify in court against one of his sources. In their efforts 
to identify his source for a story about a flawed c1A operation against Iran, federal 
agents accessed Risen’s phone, credit-card, bank, and airline records, ran three 
credit checks on him, and read his emails—all without his knowledge. 

Or consider one of the most aggressive examples of judicial overreach in a 
leak case in recent years: the Justice Department’s subpoena of two months of 
records for 20 phone lines used by The Associated Press. In its search for informa- 
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tion about another c1A leak, the govern- 
ment served its subpoena not to the AP 
but to the newswire’s phone provider. 
Verizon didn’t challenge the subpoena, 
the Justice Department didn’t need a 
warrant, and no one even told the AP 
until 90 days after the fact—and it all 
was done in accordance with EcPaA rules. 

“ECPA comes up in every one of those 
investigations,” says Mark Jaycox, a pol- 
icy analyst at the Electronic Freedom 
Foundation, one organization among 
many lobbying for reform. “It has one of 
the lowest bars to getting information.” 

Here’s why ECPA is so problem- 
atic. The Stored Communications Act, 
which is the part of EcPA that deals 
with emails and the like, distinguishes 
between emails in transit, emails that 
have been delivered but not read, and 
emails that have been read. Emails in 
transit and unread emails that are less 
than 180 days old require a warrant for 
access. But, bafflingly, emails that have 
been read, or that are more than 180 
days old, are fair game with a simple 
subpoena, no judge required. 

The seemingly arbitrary categories 
may have made sense when emails were 
downloaded to desktops to save valuable 
space. Today, when messages and files 
can live forever in the cloud, these dis- 
tinctions have become absurd. The law 
is so confusing, and so devoid of specific 
instructions with any relevance to cur- 
rent technology, that both law enforce- 
ment and the courts have interpreted 
it in myriad ways. In the absence of 
unambiguous federal law or applicable 
Supreme Court rulings, different juris- 
dictions now essentially have different 
laws. For instance, the Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit ruled in United 
States v. Warshak in 2010 that govern- 
ment agents violated the Fourth Amend- 
ment by reading the defendant’s emails 
without first obtaining a warrant—thus 
declaring the Stored Communications 
Act unconstitutional. But that ruling still 
only applies to the Sixth Circuit. 

To the extent that local courts have 
a Supreme Court ruling to use for guid- 
ance, there’s Smith v. Maryland. In that 
1979 case, the Court ruled that a war- 
rant should not be required to obtain 
a person’s phone records because one 
can’t have the reasonable expecta- 
tion of privacy when one knows the 





information is being held by the phone 

company anyway. Government and 

law-enforcement agencies have extrap- 
olated from this ruling the permission 

to view content stored in the cloud 

without a warrant; their reasoning is 

that if you give your content to a third- 
party server, you surrender your strict- 
est privacy protections along with it. 

The implications for lawful, warrant- 
less search are enormous. Beyond the 
federal government, there are countless 
state and local government agencies 
that, under EcPaA, can easily get access 
to personal email and cloud content. Ifa 
warrant were required, an official would 
have to prove to a judge that there is 
probable cause he would find evidence 
of a crime there. But with a subpoena, 
the official could go to the service pro- 
vider— Google, Microsoft, etc.—and just 
say it is potentially relevant to an inves- 
tigation. “Relevance” is a pretty low bar. 

The scope of what could be covered 
under “stored content” goes far beyond 
email, too. Think of how much of our 
lives exists in the cloud. While the stat- 
ute doesn’t include any of these terms, 
privacy-law experts say government 
and law-enforcement agencies have 
interpreted “content” to include: address 
books, calendars, Dropbox accounts and 
notes backed up in the cloud, Web search 
histories, comments in e-books, and pri- 
vate photos on Facebook and Instagram. 
Not to mention, if they are more than 180 
days old: Twitter DMs, Facebook and 
text messages, and online chats. 

Many email and cloud service pro- 
viders have policies saying they won’t 
hand over their customers’ content 
without a warrant. Ultimately, though, 
they’re in the awkward position of not 
having the legal standing to necessar- 
ily refuse, since exactly what ECPA pro- 
tects is so poorly defined. And of course, 
some companies have better track 
records than others. Twitter fought a 
court order to hand over a customer’s 
postings (though it eventually lost). By 
contrast, The New York Times reported, 
Verizon surrendered the AP’s phone 
records without any fight at all. 

Many tech companies have joined 
the Digital Due Process coalition, led 
by the Center for Democracy and 
Technology (cpT), to lobby for ECPA 
reform—specifically when it comes 


to requiring a warrant for email and 
cloud content, regardless of age or 
format. Their focus has been on the 
Electronic Communications Privacy 
Amendment Act in the Senate, and a 
companion bill, the Email Privacy Act, 
in the House. 

Mark Stanley, a campaign and com- 
munications strategist for CDT, says the 
center also supports reform of another 
aspect of ECPA, one that does not yet 
have broad support: requiring a warrant 
for location information. This would be 
a huge next step for EcPA reform, and 
one of vital importance to journalists. 
Knowing that any phone line could be 
tapped and any keystroke recorded, 
many reporters rightly insist on in- 
person meetings to receive sensitive 
information. But how safe are meetings 
when both reporter and source carry 
Gps beacons in their pockets? 

The most relevant Supreme Court 
ruling on location tracking, US v. 
Jones, left the issue opaque. The Jus- 
tice Department’s current practice is 
to subject historical cell phone loca- 
tion data to the same low bar of “rel- 
evance” as other online content, says 
Susan Freiwald, a privacy-law expert 
and professor at the University of San 
Francisco School of Law—although, she 
adds, courts do usually require a war- 
rant for real-time location tracking. 

Requiring warrants would stop 
fishing expeditions but not specific 
searches for information. In a criminal 
case concerning a leak to the media, for 
instance, it wouldn’t be hard for the 
government to demonstrate probable 
cause. “So all this energy about prob- 
able cause may not really change the 
lives of journalists that much,” says Paul 
Ohm. “If you look at the celebrated sto- 
ries of the last couple years, they’re not 
dragnets; they are targeted searches 
about things that are at the heart of 
what journalism is about.” 

See, for instance, James Rosen, of 
Fox News, whom the Department of 
Justice named a possible criminal “co- 
conspirator” for his role in publishing 
sensitive national security information. 
After Rosen published a story about 
North Korea’s plans for a nuclear bomb 
test, the FBI got a warrant for Rosen’s 
Gmail account to identify his anony- 
mous source. The EcpPA reforms cur- 


rently on the table in Congress wouldn’t 
have prevented that. 

The weaknesses in EcPA have led 
some reporters’ rights advocates to 
focus on passing a federal shield law 
with features that counter some of the 
act’s more troublesome provisions. The 
Newspaper Association of America, for 
instance, is lobbying to add a stronger 
advance-notice requirement to the pro- 
posed shield law currently under con- 
sideration in Congress. This would pre- 
empt ECPA if the target of the search 
were a journalist, so he or she would 
be able to challenge the request in court. 

There are notice requirements built 
into ECPA, but they are relatively weak: 
A warrant for content can be served to 
a service provider without notifying 
the account holder; and while a sub- 
poena for content requires notice, that 
notice can be delayed. Take, again, the 
AP phone-records scandal. In his June 
speech to the National Press Club, AP 
CEO Gary Pruitt emphasized what a 
difference advance notice could have 
made. The Justice Department had 
seized the records of 20 individual and 
general office phone lines, sweeping up 
thousands of calls by more than 100 AP 
staffers—at least some of whom, pre- 
sumably, were working on other sto- 
ries with sources who expected their 
identities to be protected. “Had the Dos 
come to us in advance, we could have 
helped them narrow the scope of the 
subpoena,” Pruitt said in his speech. 
“If AP and the pos did not agree, then 
a court could decide which was right.” 

Government and law-enforcement 
agencies making requests under ECPA 
often take advantage of various exemp- 
tions in the law to waive advance notice, 
seal the requests, or attach “gag orders”— 
all of which keep the real targets of their 
investigations in the dark. That suggests 
a more fundamental problem for report- 
ers: Even the best-written laws can be 
bent or broken. So while meaningful 
improvements to ECPA are likely to 
pass Congress, the burden remains on 
journalists to become literate in all the 
ways they can protect their sources and 
themselves. cur 





LAUREN KIRCHNER covers digital security 
for csr and writes about crime for Pacific 
Standard. 
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ON THE JOB 


The outsider 


BY NOAH HUROWITZ 


CATCH STACY KRANITZ ON A SUMMER NIGHT AND THERE’S A GOOD 
chance she’s sleeping in her car somewhere in the mountains of Ap- 
palachia. Kranitz has spent the past three summers crisscrossing the 
region with little more than a DSLR camera, taking intensely personal 
portraits of its people and their daily lives. 

Kranitz funds her summers with student loans (she’s a gradu- 
ate student at the University of California, Irvine) and occasional 
freelance work for magazines like Mother Jones, Wired, and Rolling 
Stone. But her passion, and the reason she’s in Appalachia, is her own 
project—an open-ended, expansive examination of rural life and all 
the accompanying ugliness, violence, and beauty. 

There’s a history of outsiders documenting Appalachia and apply- 
ing their moral judgment to the people and lives represented in their 
work. January will mark 50 years since Lyndon B. Johnson declared 
the War on Poverty, spurring photojournalists like John Dominis, 
shooting for Life, to descend on the region, producing searing im- 
ages of Appalachian life intended to shock the nation into action. It 
was a well-intentioned effort, but much of the work reduced Appa- 
lachians to stereotypes of poverty. 

Kranitz spent part of her childhood on the periphery of Appa- 
lachia, in Kentucky and Tennessee, but she’s still an outsider and 
she knows it. She also knows that it would be easy for her work to 
perpetuate the same stereotypes that were reinforced by photojour- 
nalists 50 years ago. She tries to avoid defining her subjects by their 
circumstances in the only way she can, with ardent self-criticism. 
She also avoids the temptation to draw objective conclusions from 
her work. 

“If I actually came up with a result or a thesis, I’d ruin the project,” 
she says in a phone interview from a rest stop in New Mexico, taking 
a break from her drive back to school in California. “Taking on repre- 
sentation in Appalachia—when I say it out loud it sounds like a joke.” 

Because she does most of her work independently, Kranitz says 
she worries less about the standard ethical concerns of photogra- 
phers on assignment. She’s able to be less formal in her relationships 
with her subjects, and she doesn’t try to separate her public and 
private lives. She can do drugs if she wants, sleep with people if she 
wants, and stay in her subjects’ homes. Since she’s right there taking 
part, she’s able to capture scenes that can appear sordid. 

From men stripping off their shirts on train tracks to women wash- 
ing each other’s feet, her photographs reveal a personal, sometimes 
sexual energy between photographer and subject. Kranitz says travel- 
ing and working alone as a woman means she is inevitably sexualized, 
and she uses her camera to turn the sexualization back on her subjects. 

Kranitz is out of Appalachia now, done shooting until next sum- 
mer. She’s in her last year of school and is using the photographs she 
made in Appalachia for her master’s thesis. But she says the project 
is nowhere near complete. “In 10 years I’m going to need another 10 
years,” she says. “The job is to start a dialogue.” cur 





NOAH HUROWITZ is a CJR intern. Kranitz’ photos are at www.stacykranitz.com. 
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The love affair 


is over 


America’s relationship with the automobile is changing. 
The transportation beat has to catch up. 


BY MICHELINE MAYNARD 


Illustration by Jeffrey Smith 


In January 2013, more than 5,000 journalists from 62 countries 
poured into Cobo Convention Center in Detroit, as they do every 


year, for the North American International Auto Show. They. 
rubbed shoulders with colleagues from Car and Driver, which 


prints 1.2 million copies a month, shared by its nearly 10 mil- 


lion readers. { Spread among them were some of the 19 editors, 


writers, and reviewers from The New York Times’ Wheels blog 


(which the paper shuttered in October), and the 25 who 
cover the industry worldwide for Bloomberg News, including 
seven stationed in Detroit. Based on the media attention, it 
might have been 1960, when America’s Big Three automak- 
ers dominated the industry with a 90-percent market share. 
And four years after his administration’s $82-billion rescue 
of General Motors and Chrysler, President Obama is still 
touting the bailout as a signature economic accomplishment. 
“We saved the American auto industry,’ Obama declared in 
a speech in September. 

But the industry that Obama saved, and that all those 
journalists cover, has been shrinking from its dominant place 
in American life for nearly a decade, even though that reality 
has yet to really sink in. 

Economic and environmental concerns, along with dra- 
matic social shifts, have caused Americans to begin to rethink 
their dependence on automobiles. Driving, which has been on 
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more or less an upward slope since the end of World War II, 
has dropped from the peaks of last decade. Teens, glued to their 
mobile devices and chauffeured by helicopter parents, show 
little interest in getting their licenses. Cities are racing to add 
bike-sharing programs in order to gain cachet with their grow- 
ing populations of young residents. At the same time, com- 
munities both large and small are competing for the billions of 
public-transportation dollars that the Obama administration 
has been doling out. 

Modern American society has been shaped around the 
car. The cities that swelled after World War I—like Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Houston—grew because automo- 
biles let them. Cars have been the reason behind everything 
from our transportation infrastructure to our suburbs and 
shopping centers. The car, and the allure of the open road, 
came to represent the very essence of America: freedom, 
individuality, mobility. “What the automobile industry did 
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other, the way they viewed space and the way they used 
space,” says Kevin Boyle, a professor of history at North- 
western University. “There was no need to build upward, 
because you could build outward.” 

Rethinking all this is a massive undertaking, one that 
must contend not only with the practical and economic 
aspects but also the emotional and political fallout. Urban 
planners and transportation specialists, sensing that the 
21st century will be their moment, paint fanciful and some- 
times farfetched pictures of redesigned communities, built 
for pedestrians, with driverless vehicles guided by smart 
grids and charging stations plentiful as bike racks. That Jet- 
sons-like utopia aside, there is real change taking place and 
momentum is building. 

In Boston, always a pedestrian- and public-transit- 
focused city, only about half of trips from the metropolitan 
region now take place by car. New York’s Citi Bike system 


hit seven million miles traveled September, less than four 
months after it started. Detroit, whose identity is insepara- 
ble from the auto industry, has fought a determined battle to 
get federal money for a light-rail system. Meanwhile, inves- 
tors are racing to pour money into Uber, the mobile-phone 
application that allows its customers to find the closest 
available taxi. 

Media coverage of America’s transportation story, 
though, seems oddly stuck in the last century. We hear 
about chunks of concrete falling from aging bridges, sink- 
holes swallowing cars on city streets, and see heart-stop- 
ping footage of overloaded highways. Occasionally, a piece 
on electric cars or bike sharing will bubble up to the front 
page or pierce the comedy consciousness of Jon Stew- 
art, whose June diatribe about the “dangers” of Citi Bike 
delighted transportation advocates, who were happy for 
the attention. 
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But this transportation revolution is unfolding mostly 
under the radar. There is no charismatic champion of alter- 
native transportation among the hopelessly gridlocked poli- 
cymakers in Washington who can provide regular hooks for 
media coverage. In fact, transportation proponents are frus- 
trated by the scant attention the infrastructure debate gets 
in Congress, which only acted to end mushrooming flight 
delays after last spring’s sequester when East Coast airports 
became bogged down. 

It is a largely local and regional phenomenon, and while 
newspapers, television, and public radio have dipped into 
the topic, the coverage is led by specialized websites and 
blogs. Of course, daily journalism has never been that good 
at recognizing the signals that stories are reaching critical 
mass, and different sides of newsrooms are notoriously bad 
at sharing information that might turn smaller stories into 
big ones. With newsrooms’ staffing and ambitions curtailed 
by financial stress, “transportation”—broadly defined—is 
a neglected beat, while automotive coverage, which still 
brings in the ad revenue, remains strong. 

That’s why I decided to launch Curbing Cars: Rethink- 
ing How We Get Around (www.curbingcars.com) with a 
successful Kickstarter this past summer. For me, the proj- 
ect, which looks at all the reasons why people are driving 
less and what it means to the auto industry, is the bookend 
to the conclusions I reached in my 2003 book, The End of 
Detroit: How the Big Three Lost Their Grip on the American 
Car Market, in which I warned that one or more of the car 
companies was in danger of going bankrupt. Unfortunately 
for the industry, and for thousands of people who lost their 
jobs, my prediction came true in 2009. 

Since then, with the rescue of GM and Chrysler, car 
plants rehiring (albeit at much lower pay), and sales rising 
once more, the media’s perception has been that everything 
got back to normal. But the new normal, in terms of trans- 
portation, is swiftly becoming something very different than 
what this country has experienced since Henry Ford made 
it his mission to marry automobiles to the American Dream 
a century ago. 


Driving light 

Many Americans, especially those whose pocketbooks 
are stretched to the limits, have embraced something the 
LivableStreets Aliiance in Cambridge, MA, calls “driv- 
ing light.” That doesn’t mean abandoning cars altogether, 
but using them when needed and choosing other options, 
like taking the bus, walking, renting a car, or relying on 
ridesharing as part of a transportation portfolio. For some 
families, that means eliminating a car from the family fleet. 
Others are getting along without cars completely, although 
that’s highly impractical for people in many parts of the 
country. 

It’s a lot easier to get along with fewer cars, or just one 
car, when one member of the family works from home, as 
20 million Americans do (including me). Transportation is 
the second-biggest household expense, behind a mortgage 
or rent payments, and relatively easy to nip. The average 
cost of a new car is now above $31,000, versus $12,750 in 
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1993 (the equivalent of $20,636 in today’s dollars). Cutting 
back has also been made easier because of the emergence of 
what experts call “collaborative consumerism,” or the shar- 
ing economy. 

In 2009, I wrote a story for The New York Times that 
examined the fledgling driving-light movement, although 
it didn’t have a name at the time. I talked to people who had 
given up cars, and to some others who were testing out anew 
service called Zipcar, launched by an entrepreneur in Boston. 
It charged an annual fee, which let members rent cars by the 
hour. Back then, Zipcar had 300,000 members. Now it has 
900,000 and is owned by Avis. Zipcar is far from the only 
hourly rental choice: nonprofit car-sharing programs have 
popped up in a number of cities, and major carmakers like 
BMW are making vehicles available by the hour. 

These shifts are having a noticeable impact. Researchers 
at the University of Michigan and elsewhere cite statistics 
that driving (in terms of miles driven) has dropped 5 per- 
cent since it peaked in the US in 2006. Americans are tak- 
ing fewer trips in their cars and driving shorter distances 
when they do get behind the wheel. Because the country 
is so big, it takes years for any social change to reflect itself 
in statistics. Just a plateau in driving would be a significant 
development, but an actual drop in driving by the owners of 
the country’s 240 million registered light-duty vehicles is 
potentially earthshaking for Detroit, for policymakers, and 
for urban planners. 

Northwestern’s Kevin Boyle sees a bit of back-to-the- 
future in all this. “More and more people want to live in 
center cities,” he says. Toyota officials say they’ve noticed 
the suburbs-to-city trend in many cities across America. 
These reverse pioneers had enough of distant suburbs and 
surrendering their free time to long commutes. They also 
want to reconnect with people, rather than be alone in their 
cars. Boyle sees this as exactly the opposite of his parents’ 
generation, who escaped cities in droves after World War II. 
“In some ways, they want to return to the 19th-century model 
of cities like Chicago and New York,” he says. 

The most noticeable aspect of this is 20- and 30-some- 
things who have transformed neighborhoods in Brooklyn 
and Detroit. But plenty of Baby Boomers also are moving 
back downtown, once they become empty nesters, where 
their new lofts might have just one parking space instead of 
the three spots in their garages. Boyle says the permanence 
and character of urban places have become attractive in an 
ephemeral world in which news headlines are outdated 
almost as soon as they are tweeted. 

Another set of statistics has gotten even more attention 
than the overall driving decline: the significant drop in the 
number of teens on the road. In 2008, when I was covering 
the auto industry for the Times, I came across data showing 
that fewer than 30 percent of teenagers got their licenses 
when they turned 16. Like pretty much everyone else in the 
1970s, I lined up with my high-school classmates to take driv- 
er’s-education classes the summer I was eligible. I passed my 
driving test a few months later. Not today’s students. Accord- 
ing to the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, still only half of 
teens have a license by the time they graduate. Even a year 
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later, just 73 percent have passed their driver’s test, com- 
pared with 85 percent in 1996. 

Two big policy changes have caused these numbers to 
drop, along with a broader social development. First, half 
of states require students to take formal driver’s educa- 
tion, but many school districts, led by those in Ohio, which 
made it optional in 1992, have dropped the classes, citing 
the expense and insurance concerns. That means students 
have to pay for commercial driving classes, which can cost 
hundreds of dollars. Moreover, a large number of states have 
tightened restrictions on teen drivers in an effort to reduce 
accidents and drunk driving. Some limit the hours when a 
teen can drive a car or require them to be accompanied by 
an adult until they turn 18. 

Beyond that, some teens simply aren’t interested in mak- 
ing the effort to learn to drive. They’re overloaded with 
homework and school activities, and would rather spend 
whatever free time they do have online, texting, and video- 
chatting with their friends. Once, to escape their parents, 
they had to get behind the wheel. Now they can just turn 
on their devices. 

Gas prices, which have hovered at or above $3 a gallon 
nationally for the past three years, also are playing a role 
in keeping kids off the roads, especially when it is so hard 
for teens to find jobs. Beyond that, driving aimlessly around 
town, as youngsters did in American Graffiti, isn’t as attrac- 
tive if they can’t show their friends they did something cool. 
“It has to be Instagram-worthy,” a 20-something man in 
Modesto, CA, told NPR’s Sonari Glinton. 

The vast public-transit construction project that’s going 
on all over the country has contributed to this shift, too. To 
be sure, older East Coast cities such as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington have subway systems, as do 
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Chicago, Atlanta, and Los Angeles. But the public transit in 
many parts of country has been limited to buses and perhaps 
surface rail. Now, money is flowing again for transportation 
projects. The most endearing are streetcars, which are com- 
ing back to LA and in the works for Minneapolis, Tucson, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, and Charlotte. Bigger transit projects 
are under way as well, like the Second Avenue subway in 
New York City, the Silver Line subway for Washington, and 
San Francisco’s Central Subway tunnel. 


A bicycle built for you 

Transportation advocates would like to go well beyond urban 
projects and develop a meaningful high-speed rail system for 
the United States. Early on, Obama named it one of his top 
priorities, and lovers of the Eurostar and Japan’s Shinkansen 
crossed their fingers that fast trains might finally be headed 
for American tracks. There isn’t significant progress yet on 
that score. Instead, all over the country, a slower, more basic 
form of transportation is popping up: bicycles. 

New Yorkers, used to dodging taxis, maneuvering around 
tourists, and peering down tracks waiting for subway trains, 
probably can’t believe what’s happened to Manhattan. The 
hottest form of transportation in 2013 is the rental bike. 
Citibank bought the naming rights to the bike-sharing pro- 
gram launched by Mayor Michael Bloomberg as the crown- 
ing event in his tenure. These systems charge by the hour, 
or riders can purchase an annual membership (more than 
85,000 have signed up so far). This allows them to pick up 
a bike in one part of town and drop it off when they are 
finished (there are stiff fines for riding off with one). New 
York was years behind other major cities in roiling out a 
bike-sharing program: Boston, Washington, and even Chat- 
tanooga, TN, had systems first. But once New York got bike 
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sharing, it suggested the concept had finally taken hold in 
the US. With the addition of Chicago and the Bay Area Bike 
Share program in San Francisco, the bike-sharing fleet dou- 
bled in 2013, according to the Earth Policy Institute, and it 
is set to double again in 2014. 

Thirty-four cities and 30 college campuses have some 
kind of bike-sharing system. Again, as with trains and other 
public transit, the US has a long way to go to catch up with 
the rest of the world. Wuhan, China, has more than 90,000 
bike-share bikes, versus just 6,000 in New York. Paris, which 
has the world’s third-biggest bike-sharing system, has a bike 
for every 97 residents. Bikes are so numerous in Copenhagen 
that there are dedicated paths with free bike pumps and traf- 
fic lighis to regulate the cyclists (features that are starting to 
appear in the US, as well). 

Coverage of bike sharing, like many of the other pieces 
of the driving-light phenomenon, falls into a gray area for 
news organizations. The stories might show up anywhere 
from the front page to the metro section to sports. Jackie 
Douglas, executive director of LivableStreets in Cambridge, 
says that while the volume of transportation stories is ris- 
ing, the coverage is broad, not deep. “Sometimes it’s great, 
sometimes it’s not so great,” she says. 

As a transportation advocate, Douglas is frustrated that 
journalists tend to look for conflict in stories, rather than 
for the public-service aspect of education and information. 

“We'll see someone involved in a fatal bike crash, and it’s pri- 
metime news,” she says. “People will point to that and say, 
‘Oh, it’s a crazy bicyclist. Were they wearing a helmet?’ as if 
it’s the biker’s fault.” 

She and others in the field turn to one another, and to 
the internet, as their primary sources of transit news. One 
often-mentioned source is The Atlantic Cities, the urban 
affairs site run by The Atlantic (disclaimer: I have written 
for Atlantic Cities since 2011). Another is the Streetsblog 
family of sites, covering transportation topics in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Washington, DC. A 
number of NPR outlets collaborate on Transportation Nation, 
based at wNYc in New York, and there are a variety of other 
sites, some focusing on public transit, others on gear, and still 
more on transportation planning. 

The individual model for mainstream media transporta- 
tion coverage may be a former assistant city editor in Mon- 
treal named Andy Riga. In early 2009, he was asked by his 
paper, the Montreal Gazette, to begin covering the overhaul 
of the formidable Turcot Interchange, used by 300,000 
motorists per day. The three-level interchange, built for 
Expo ’67, links three highways and provides access to the 
Champlain Bridge over the St. Lawrence River. The massive 
project is now projected to cost $3.7 billion, and is Canada’s 
equivalent of Boston’s Big Dig. 

Riga had just begun that task when the Bixi bike-sharing 
program was announced for the city. “I decided to cover it,” 
he says. Then bike paths became a bigger issue, “so I threw 
that in.” More recently, Montrealers have become focused on 
pedestrian safety, and Riga added that to his portfolio. The 
idea of a multimodal transportation reporter makes sense 
for Montreal, often considered the most European city in 
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North America, ranking No. 11 on Danish bike blog Copen- 
haganize’s list of the world’s bike-friendly cities. “Everybody 
drives, or cycles, or walks, or uses transit, or a combination 
of them,” Riga says. “There’s real interest on the part of our 
readers.” 

His coverage goes beyond consumer journalism. Over 
the last three years, Riga has been tangling with the Mon- 
treal police department over access to statistics on crimes 
against people and property for every subway station in 
Montreal. Like Douglas at LivableStreets, Riga says he’s 
surprised at the lack of news organizations that have fol- 
lowed his lead. “I really do think you have to have an edi- 
tor who understands this is important, even as newsrooms 
shrink,” Riga says. 

The people who get it pop up in some surprising places. 
In January, Jalopnik, the unabashed car-enthusiast site (to 
which I have contributed), tackled the topic head on in a 
story called, “We May Have Already Hit Peak Car, And That 
Means We Are All Doomed.” The story was based on a find- 
ing from Quartz, the business-news site, which reported that 
driving was dropping not just in the US but also in a num- 
ber of countries. For automakers, such a development was 

“potentially catastrophic.” And it certainly could be for the 
media, whose revenues and readership depend on attract- 
ing people who are enthusiastic about automobiles and the 
industry. 

All those reporters at the auto shows—and the editors 
who send them—should take heed: For a growing number of 
Americans, the automobile is becoming fundamentally less 
central to their lives. Northwestern’s Boyle makes a salient 
point: “The wonder of this industry was that manufacturers 
managed to sell a product nobody needed, and a society built 
up around it,” he says. “Humans got along without it for a 
long, long time.” 

Of course, it’s tempting to dismiss the shift as a byproduct 
of the Great Recession. Many auto industry officials believe 
that young cyclists and transit riders will join their parents 
in buying minivans and crossover vehicles as soon as they 
have their own children. Likewise, it’s hard for people who 
were raised to lust after powerful engines and shiny sheet 
metal to believe their kids won’t eventually be seduced. Yet 
everything I’m hearing from my college-age nephews, the 
undergraduate and graduate students I’ve taught, the people 
who submit their stories to Curbing Cars, and the conversa- 
tions I’ve had in airports and at conferences tells me there’s 
definitely something afoot when it comes to attitudes about 
automobiles. We’ve seen people rethink many aspects of 
American society, from what they view on TV to gay mar- 
riage to climate change. Much of that happened gradually, 
with the media figuring it out only after the shifts were tak- 
ing place. 

In this case, the audience may be way ahead of the 
story. CJR 


MICHELINE MAYNARD is the editor of Curbing Cars, and a contribu- 
tor to Forbes.com. She is the former Detroit Bureau Chief of The New 
York Times and was senior editor of the Midwest public media project, 
Changing Gears. 





Human terrain 


After Paula Loyd was murdered in a bazaar near Kandahar, 
journalist Vanessa Gezari uncovered a story that embodies 
the tragic arc of US involvement in Afghanistan 


anessa Gezari’s new book, The Tender Soldier, tells 
/ the story of the Human Terrain System, a controversial 

effort by the Pentagon to use teams of civilian anthro- 
pologists and other social scientists to gather cultural intelligence 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. The program was developed to give 
soldiers a more accurate and nuanced understanding of the 
countries where they were fighting, and the people who live there. 
Gezari’s book also is the story of Paula Loyd, one of HTS’ most 
gifted field-team members, who was killed by an Afghan man 
named Abdul Salam in Maiwand, in southern Afghanistan, and 
of Don Ayala, a former Army Ranger who shot Salam dead in the 
chaotic minutes following the attack. HTs leaders quickly con- 
demned the tragic incident as a case of targeted Taliban violence 
against a blonde American woman. Gezari didn’t buy it. csR’s 
Brent Cunningham discussed the book with her in September. 


What was the most difficult part of the reporting? That my 
gut told me, from the moment the attack happened, that this 
story was a metaphor for the larger story of the war. You had 
the arc of American intentions, which I believe were good in 
a lot of cases, and I certainly met a lot of military people who 
were trying to do the right thing. But the way this program 
turned out not to be what it was intended to be echoed a lot of 
other elements of the war. We went in thinking this would be 
simple and direct—part revenge, part counterterrorism, part 
humanitarian aid mission. But as time passed, it turned into 
something much more opaque. It’s one thing to see that story, 
to feel it. But being able to actually execute it was really hard. 


It sounds like your reporting in Afghanistan had you on the 
lookout for a story that could embody the missteps that 
shaped our experience there. I had an interesting experi- 
ence covering Afghanistan. I was there in 2002 for the first 
time. I had gone over as a young freelancer. I had actually 
left the US on September 10, 2001, with the idea that I would 
go freelance in India for a couple of months. That’s how I 


ended up spending a lot of time in Afghanistan between 
2002 and the beginning of 2004. It was the early, optimistic 
stage of the war. The Taliban had quickly been chased out. 
In general, there was a real sense of hope about what could 
be accomplished there. That was the time that I got to know 
Afghanistan. I didn’t spend a lot of time with the military. I 
spent a lot of time with Afghans in the villages. You could do 
that then; it was much safer. 


In 2004, you returned to the US and got a job as a reporter at 
the St. Petersburg Times. For the next three years you didn’t 
write about Afghanistan. Then, in 2007, you left the Times, 
moved to Washington, DC, and started freelancing again. But 
first you made a short trip back to Afghanistan. It was amaz- 
ing how things had turned. We’d been pouring money into 
this place and slowly increasing the number of troops. But 
the Taliban was making incursions into parts of the south 
and east and taking control of villages. For some years there 
had been a campaign by the Taliban to attack Afghans who 
took prominent roles in the new government, who joined 
the police, and who were outspoken moderates—and the 
results had been devastating. Opium production was up, 
and there was a lot more money going from opium growth 
into the insurgency. There was a lot more corruption in the 
government. 

I wanted to write something about this, but the oppor- 
tunity didn’t come until late summer of 2008. I had been 
writing for The Washington Post Sunday Magazine, and my 
editors there had mentioned this program called the Human 
Terrain System that had been getting some press. It had 
rolled out its first team in ’07, and a year later nobody had 
done a deep look at what it was. 

About a month or so into my reporting, Paula got attacked. 
It struck me as an utterly unprecedented kind of attack. 
There had been a couple of other Human Terrain team mem- 
bers killed, one in Iraq and one in Afghanistan, but both were 
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Storytelling Vanessa Gezari interviews elders on an Army base in Zormat, Afghanistan. 


killed in explosions where they were clearly not the intended 
targets. This one was so personal. It just didn’t seem like a 
regular Taliban attack to me. Afterward, at least one story 
I read said that the Taliban set women on fire all the time, 
which is not true. It bothered me that journalists, and cer- 
tainly the leaders of the program, were willing to attribute 
any kind of bad act to the Taliban when the whole point of 
the program was to get below that and really understand vio- 
lence in Afghanistan. Violence in Afghanistan is complicated, 
and it’s not all about the Taliban. 


How has this kind of systematic effort to utilize cultural intel- 
ligence not been a part of the American military at least since 
Vietnam? It’s unbelievable. And perhaps what’s more unbe- 
lievable is that, given how problematic this program has been, 
this whole idea may now be buried for another 30 years. The 
problem with the lessons learned in Vietnam was that the ulti- 
mate failure of the American effort there made a lot of people, 
particularly in the Army, bury their heads about this kind of 
stuff. For that reason, we lost a lot of ground. And cultural 
knowledge is one of the places where we lost it most. 

There were programs like this in Vietnam and they ran 
into a lot of the same problems. To me, the more interesting 
question is that, all these years later, when intelligent people 
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tried to build a program like this, why did they repeat so many 
of the mistakes of the Vietnam era? The programs that were 
created in Vietnam that involved social science were exceed- 
ingly controversial among academics, as was the Human 
Terrain System; they had the same kind of problems about 
overlapping with intelligence. They raised the same basic 
questions that we still haven’t answered, such as how do you 
do this well and respectfully and ethically? Can you? I just 
don’t think you can start learning about Afghanistan in the 
middle of a war. But on some very basic level, a lot of people 
in the hierarchy of the Army think language and culture are 
not important. 


What is the future of the Human Terrain System? it sounded 
like it was an embarrassment in a lot of ways. It’s both an 
embarrassment and, for some, a wierd kind of triumph. 
There was an Army investigation into allegations of mis- 
management and fraud in the program—inflating time cards 
and accusations of racism and sexual harassment within the 
training program. Congress is reportedly discussing cutting 
its funding. Because this program hasn’t worked well, the 
temptation for Congress is to throw the baby out with the 
bathwater. That’s a difficult thing to change. How do you 
train soldiers for every country in the world? What are we 
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going to do, train everybody in Chinese? Okay, then we’re 
going to have a war in Syria. 

But even though the program had all these problems, it got 
rave reviews from some commanders. The teams that worked 
were really useful and they’d never had something like this. 
The commanders have their intelligence shop, and those 
people tend to be very focused on things like, ‘Something just 
blew up and we want to know who planted the bomb’ But the 
reality is more, ‘This section of road is disputed between two 
tribes who have been fighting for about 150 years. It’s disputed 
because whoever controls it can collect tolls on that road and 
shake people down. That bomb is actually part of that’ Not 
just, ‘We’re the Taliban and we hate Americans. That’s the 
classic kind of thing that happens in Afghanistan all the time— 
disputes over water, disputes over land, because that’s where 
money is. If you control roads, that brings money to your family 
and your tribe. 


What is your take on Don Ayala? I have complicated feelings 
about him. I’m quite friendly with Don because we’ve been 
talking to each other about the stuff in this book for a few 
years. He was incredibly open with me about what happened. 
I couldn’t have written the book without him. Personally, I like 
him. But what interests me about his story is the moral ambigu- 
ity of it. You should not be too comfortable with how you feel 
about him. You should have mixed feelings, that’s appropriate. 


What struck me about the last chapter is that | can read 
about Afghanistan day after day, year after year, and rarely 
be forced to think about Afghans in the way that this chapter 
made me think about them. Could you talk a little about how 
you approached that chapter? The last chapter is really key 
to the book. It was a huge part of what pushed me to do this. 
No one got at that story about who this guy was who attacked 
Paula. It was totally lost. It’s often totally lost. We just don’t 
see these people as full human beings. I’ve never had as tough 
a time getting access to somebody as I did to Salam’s family. I 
wanted to go out and meet his father and see his wife and his 
kids. That’s generally been possible, but this was a very special 
case. Maiwand is a difficult place to get to. I couldn’t go with 
the soldiers; that just wouldn’t have worked. We had to kind 
of triage it. We got enough in the end that I know what I think 
happened. I think this guy was mentally ill. He might not have 
been particularly fond of Westerners and there might have 
been some Taliban guys or sympathizers who kind of goaded 
him. When we talked to his father, I thought, ‘Okay, I know 
what’s going on here.’ 


But to get to that understanding you had to hear a range of 
stories—delivered as fact—about who Abdul Salam was and 
why he did what he did. It was a great gift to me that we 
got all of those other stories first, because it showed how 
difficult it is to get to the bottom of anything in Afghanistan. 
This kind of reporting isn’t often done because it takes two 
years, three years, to do that investigation. I don’t know if 
you’ve read Nick McDonell’s e-book, Green on Blue. He’s a 
Time magazine reporter. It’s about one of these attacks in 
Helmand by an Afghan Army soldier on some marines. It’s 


a great piece. Similarly, it takes 60 pages to get to the point 
of, ‘Who the hell knows?’ 

If we say we really want to know about these people, let’s 
really know about them. Let’s not just tell the story that we 
think is the right story. Let’s not turn this into a cartoon; let’s 
not turn this into a myth. With Paula Loyd, that was happen- 
ing and it will no doubt continue to happen. 


Not unlike how the military, with considerable help from 
the media, did with the stories of Pat Tillman and Jessica 
Lynch. These stories really bother me. I have a strong nega- 
tive reaction to stories that feel glossy, because I know from 
being in these places that the truth is much more interest- 
ing, much more complicated, and much more rough and 
disjointed than that. And I wanted to convey that. 


Is there a way to approach that kind of complexity in daily 

reporting, or do you have to write a book? I think there’s a 

way to approach it, but I have real concerns about the way 
the pace and structure of daily reporting force certain kinds 

of narratives to be told and retold, especially in a moment 

when there are fewer and fewer reporters, especially over- 
seas, to tell different stories. There’s less and less interest 
and demand for the story behind the story, the unexpected 

story, from the desk. There are some great editors out there 

and some papers that still have a deep bench—The New York 

Times has published a lot of wonderful stories off the news 

about Afghanistan lately. 


But the pressures are clearly in the opposite direction. Yeah, 
but it’s more organic than just the pace of daily media. We 
make a lot of assumptions about the world in order to make 
sense of it quickly so we can move on with our lives. On 
one level, this is a book about storytelling. It’s about the 
way we use stories to organize things that disrupt our lives, 
that make us really uncomfortable. Because it’s much more 
uncomfortable to think that this person who killed this great, 
gentle American woman had these problems and there was 
nowhere in his country he could go to get help, and he was 
poor and probably not educated and he was the butt of jokes 
in this village. I’m not saying we should feel sorry for him—he 
did a terrible thing—but understanding this guy makes it a 
much more complicated story. Then you have to ask ques- 
tions like, ‘Who exactly are we fighting here?’ One of Paula’s 
teammates, Clint Cooper, said to me, ‘There’s no good and 
bad. This war is just crazy, He felt that the more he actually 
talked to Afghans, including guys who had been picked up 
as insurgents, the more he thought, ‘Wait a second. Where’s 
this bad Taliban people talk about?’ That was an amazing 
moment for me because Clint was a lifelong military intelli- 
gence guy, a former interrogator. He’s stepped back from that, 
but his politics are not on the left; same with Ayala. They both 
came to the conclusion that this situation is just really, really 
complicated. In The Things They Carried, Tim O’Brien wrote 
that war’s ‘only certainty is of overwhelming ambiguity’ He 
also wrote that ‘in a true war story nothing is ever absolutely 
true’ Maybe it’s utopian, but I wish there was more space for 
ambiguity in our daily journalism. cur 
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Reform interrupted 


Egypt’s most prominent state-run newspaper launched a 
website to shake up the status quo. Then came a revolution. 
And a coup. What is the future for Al Bawaba? 


BY MIRIAM BERGER 


When Egyptian satirist Bassem Youssef arrived at a Cairo 
courthouse on March 31, Al Bawaba, the upstart website of 


the state-owned Al Ahram newspaper, covered his every move. 


The day before, Youssef had been charged with defaming 
the presidency and Islam. Now the opposition icon, flanked 
by bodyguards, headed to court surrounded by supporters. 


Over the next few hours, Al Bawaba posted more than a 
dozen updates of the Youssef story. Several of the posts 
rehashed amusing bits from Youssef’s popular Twitter 
feed. In a media environment notorious for misinformation, 
Al Bawaba also provided rare proof of its source, includ- 
ing screenshots of the tweets. 

It sounds routine, but for Al Ahram it wasn’t. Egyptians 
who only read the Al Ahram newspaper got none of this 
news. The paper’s coverage on April 1 included three sen- 
tences about Youssef posting bail. The news came at the end 
of a page-five article about an opposition sit-in at the court- 
house, which the headline described as full of “clashes” and 

“violence.” Egypt’s largest state-run outlet had marginalized 
the story; the paper’s digital sibling, meanwhile, seemed to 
be operating on a dissonant plane. 

This divide is the somewhat unanticipated consequence 
of an effort by Al Ahram management to achieve digital 
reform without fully revolutionizing from within. And it is 
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a split that has persisted, with some significant adaptations, 
since the July 3 coup that toppled Morsi. 

Journalists and editors describe Al Bawaba as the Al 
Ahram alternative that is better suited to its youthful, dig- 
ital-era audience—the same storied brand, but with more 
Western-style habits, nonstop coverage, and fewer limits on 
what is considered fit to post. For young journalists in Egypt, 
the vibrant Arab blogosphere that has emerged over the last 
decade represents a certain freedom from repression—and 
many of the journalists are conscious that their old media 
was part of the problem. “I don’t work in the Al Ahram news- 
paper,” Amira Wahba, 30, a reporter for Al Bawaba, stressed 
back in February. “I work in the website for Al Ahram. There 
is a difference.” (Al Ahram has another website that is mainly 
a replica of the print edition: a largely unabashed reflection 
of the ruling regime, be it Islamist or military.) 

Al Bawaba’s journalists acknowledge that, although offi- 
cial censorship was less commonplace in the convoluted 
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Different realities When protesters took to the streets on January 25, 2011, Al Ahram decided not to cover 
them. Al Bawaba, meanwhile, one of Al Ahram’s websites, covered the protests from the start. 


wake of the 2011 revolution that ousted President Hosni 
Mubarak and installed Morsi, political, military, and pro- 
fessional limitations ingrained in Al Ahram (and Egyptian 
news coverage generally) have continued to shape what 
and how they write. “To some extent we have freedom,” 
Wahba says, choosing her words carefully while seated 
outside the Al Bawaba newsroom. “But it is not enough 
freedom.” She attributes these persistent pressures to 
a commonly heard refrain: “The regime is the same as 
before.” 

Despite the end of Mubarak’s reign, much of his media 
regime—a notorious network of legal codes, political pres- 
sure, economic and military interests—remains. These forces 
manifest in Egyptian journalism’s haphazard style: direct 
quotes, multiple sources, and factchecking are not standard 


in a newsroom culture long characterized by low pay, little 
training, few worker rights, and rampant conspiracy theories. 
Al Bawaba journalists say they are trying to have a more 
professional approach to news (England’s Guardian is an 
aspirational model). But they are working against a deep 
societal distrust of the media. “The people passed 30 years 
of the Mubarak rule under self-censorship,” lamented Al 
Ahram copy editor Mofreh Sarhan. “To the extent that you 
sit in your room and lock the door, you still self-censor.” 
The issue transcends the basic print-digital divide that is 
now familiar to newsrooms around the world. Al Ahram’s 
approach to news is a product of the Egyptian media regime, 
which until the 2000s allowed only state and party media 
to report the news, thereby stifling the development of, 
and respect for, a culture of independence, innovation, and 
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transparency. Since the 1952 coup that created the modern 
state of Egypt, Al Ahram’s leadership has been closely aligned 
with the state propaganda regime. Today the organization is 
an aging and financially troubled beast—a conglomerate of 
more than a dozen publications (each with its own website), 
a publishing house, an advertising agency, a research center, 
and more. Founded in 1875, Al Ahram’s downtown headquar- 
ters is in disarray, its public image shattered by the uprising, 
its newsrooms overstaffed and underproductive, the years 
of corruption, patronage, and self-censorship a toxic stain. 
Despite this tarnished heritage, Al Ahram is also not 
one-dimensional. Journalists recall with pride the storied 
national figures who walked the halls of the headquarters. 
For over a century the newspaper’s name has been syn- 
onymous with Egypt, its news and views read throughout 
Egypt and the Arab world. And there are journalists there 
who have a genuine interest in professionalism. Several led 
a failed push for institutional reform during the revolution. 


Al Ahram 2.0? 

Al Bawaba launched on October 6, 2010. Al Ahram editors 
chose this date to coincide with commemoration of the 1973 
October War. Omar Samy, chairman of the Al Ahram board, 
attributed Al Bawaba’s birth to shifting priorities: The lead- 
ership wanted more local content—the print edition had only 
two pages—and a website for breaking and 24-hour news. 

It was a big change for a place where many journalists 
still wrote their stories by hand and working computers with 
internet access were relatively rare. Abdel Monem Said Aly, 
a former chairman of the Al Ahram board, was a main force 
behind the digital initiative. He envisioned Al Bawaba as part 
of a larger transformation of Al Ahram into an integrated 
media company where a central newsroom fed content to a 
network of mobile, radio, video, print, and online platforms. 

Dubbed the Al Ahram development project, under Said’s 
leadership Al Ahram spent millions of Egyptian pounds to 
digitize its archives and create several niche sites, including 
Al Ahram Online, a 24-hour English-language news site. 

The project struggled from the start. Many journalists 
had little digital experience or interest, and the website’s 
faulty design led to technological glitches. Said says fur- 
ther digital developments were planned for Al Ahram—and 
deferred when the revolution came. 

But for Sabah Hamamou, Al Bawaba’s first multimedia 
editor, management’s claims that it was sincere about the 
project were insufficient. “Nobody had a sincere vision of 
where we wanted to take Al Ahram,” she says, calling the 
reforms cosmetic. Hamamou, a 2009-10 Knight-Wallace fel- 
low in the United States, brought a passion for multimedia 
storytelling to Al Bawaba. She was soon frustrated with the 
lack of resources—a stark contrast to management’s grand 
spending on things that didn’t really benefit the journal- 
ists. She recalled a constant shortage of working comput- 
ers, internet connections, camera cards, and even drinking 
water in the office. “In the beginning there was really good 
hopes that we are developirg this tiny spot, and that it will 
spread to other parts of the institution,” she says. But instead 
of rewarding journalistic merit or empowering the website 
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to do the kind of reporting that was envisioned, cronyism 
and a lack of vision from management was typical, she says. 


A political calculation 

There also was a political motivation behind the creation of 
Al Bawaba. With blogging, online journalism, and competing 
private newspapers on the rise in Egypt, the government- 
controlled version of events was increasingly hard to sell 
to readers and viewers. Both Samy and Said described their 
work with Al Bawaba as an attempt to bypass Al Ahram’s 
entrenched professional limitations that were deemed too 
large to address head on. They acknowledged the institu- 
tion’s outdated coverage, but despite their leadership posi- 
tions they also distanced themselves from responsibility. 
“We felt that the editorial content in the print paper did not 
express what the people wanted,” says Samy. “Al Bawaba 
could give more freedom. There aren’t the same restrictions 
as in the print paper.” 

Tarek Atia, a former training manager for the US Agency 
for International Development-backed Media Development 
Program, worked with Al Ahram on its digital development. 

“I saw so many ambitious young college graduates come into 


‘We felt that the editorial 
content in the print 
paper did not express 
what the people wanted, 
says Omar Samy. 


Al Ahram with the passion to do good journalism, and very 
soon they hit brick walls,” says Atia, a former editor of Al 
Ahram Weekly who now runs a commercial training business. 

In comparison, he felt a streak of independence developing 
among Al Bawaba journalists. In this new media space, the 
borders were still negotiable. “The [Al Ahram] newsroom was 
functioning as it always does,” says Atia. “Meanwhile, there 
was this much smaller newsroom that seemed to be really 
fast moving.” Al Bawaba hired journalists from other private 
papers who had digital training. In particular, many came from 
Al Badeel, an opposition paper that abruptly closed in 2009. 

From the beginning, the site’s relative independence 
manifested in a more liberal use of certain phrases. In the 
print newspaper, for example, under Mubarak the Muslim 
Brotherhood had to be referred to as the “banned group.” At 
Al Bawaba the rule did not apply. 

Al Bawaba Managing Editor Samy El Kamhawy.attrib- 
uted this relative openness to a generation gap: The older 
ruling men at first dismissed the importance of online read- 
ers. He says that he and Abdallah Abdel-Salam, the site’s 
editor in chief, made Al Bawaba’s editorial policy and style 
guide largely independent of print-side policies. Like at 
other Egyptian newspapers, such guides are not codified in 





writing. “We know it between ourselves,” Kamhawy says, 
“and we teach it to anyone new through practice.” 

Atia suggested Al Ahram’s decision to not integrate the 
digital side was another way for management to mediate 
between continuity and change—a common approach to 
reform in Egypt. “The idea of doing a kind of parallel pro- 
cess perhaps tries to avoid some of the conflicts that may 
emerge if you try to change an already existing thing,” Atia 
says. “But that creates other problems, because there is 
a kind of inefficiency to it. You are spending double the 
resources, and with only limited reform you are going to 
face resistance.” 


Reform, and revolution, interrupted 

When protestors took to the streets on January 25, 2011, Al 
Ahram purposively chose not to cover them. On January 26 
the front page dealt with protests, but in Lebanon. Al Baw- 
aba, meanwhile, covered the protests from the start. “Peace- 
ful marches of hundreds of citizens in the streets of Cairo 
and Giza,” read the first headline on January 25. As thou- 
sands continued to gather in cities across Egypt, Al Bawaba 
posted updates, providing visibility for protesters outside 
the Cairo-centric news cycle. 

But when the police brutality began later that day, Al 
Bawaba’s coverage reflected its Al Ahram loyalties. Posts 
cited ministers and anonymous “security sources” accus- 
ing protestors of starting the fight. The police’s response 
of tear gas, water canons, arrests, and worse, the news nar- 
rative went, was necessary to restore order. A story pub- 
lished later in the day a story, citing only an “official secu- 
rity force,” accused the Muslim Brotherhood and “hidden 
hands” of instigating the violence. 

From the start, then, coverage of the revolution embod- 
ied the entrenched duality of Al Ahram’s digital space. This 
became even more apparent after the July coup that ousted 
President Morsi. In a flash, the military largely reverted to 
Mubarak-era tactics, repressing Islamist-affiliated media and 
arresting opposition voices. Journalists from state and pri- 
vate media alike quickly aligned with the military, too, either 
by will or out of a sense of professional necessity. Al Bawaba’s 
approach continues to be distinct from the rest of Al Ahram, 
but the differences are more subtle, at least for now. 

The shooting death of Al Ahram journalist Tamer Abdel 
Raouf at a military checkpoint on August 19 is a case in point. 
Al Bawaba posted its first report of the killing shortly after 
it occurred: “Al Ahram Bureau Chief Martyred in Beheira... 
and Hamed El Barbary from Al Gomhoreya injured.” 

The story quoted El Barbary saying that Abdel Raouf was 
killed when soldiers at the checkpoint opened fire on his 
approaching vehicle. The incident occurred just after 7pm, 
the start of the military curfew—which, the article reminded 
readers, excluded journalists. 

Forty-five minutes later, Al Bawaba had another short post 
quoting Khaled Al Balshy, an opposition journalist newly 
elected to the Egyptian Journalist Syndicate, demanding an 
immediate investigation. This was not the first incident, El 
Balshy said, in which the military clashed with journalists 
past curfew. 


At midnight, Al Bawaba posted the military’s response: 
“Armed Forces mourn the Al Ahram Bureau Chief ... And 
stresses: We did not know his identity and we dealt with it 
as a breach of the curfew.” The story claimed, contrary to El 
Barbary’s statements, that Abdel Raouf posed a threat: He 
was driving fast and didn’t follow checkpoint protocol. In 
the days that followed, the site continued to cover the case’s 
development. 

When the Al Ahram print edition finally weighed on 
August 21, two days after the shooting, the page-four story 


‘After the revolution, 
says Ahmed Hafez, a 
reporter for Al Bawaba, 
‘I was afraid to say I was 
from Al Ahram? 


had a different tone: “In our country’s troubled time ... ,” it 
began, then provided only the military account and a bit of 
praise for Abdel Raouf. A second story, printed on the same 
page, had this headline: “The Military Forces express their 
condolences to the journalists.” The article quoted the mili- 
tary, via its Facebook page, and delivered the military ver- 
sion that was nearly verbatim to Al Bawaba’s account—but 
without comment from union leaders or El Barbary. 

In its first three years, Al Bawaba journalists have had to 
contend with both political and digital revolutions while 
trying to carve out their own professional space. Abdel Said 
and Omar Samy describe Al Bawaba as an Al Ahram suc- 
cess story. In 2012, Forbes Middle East named the Al Ahram 
websites, including Al Bawaba, the most popular online 
news outlets in the region. But the success is tempered by 
the conflicting realities that confront the journalists who 
work there. “After the revolution I was afraid to say I was 
from Al Ahram,” recalls Ahmed Hafez, a reporter for Al 
Bawaba. Like other journalists J interviewed for this piece, 
Hafez says he would often hide his Al Ahram affiliation 
while interviewing in the streets. “If I had said I was from 
Al Ahram, I would have been beaten,” he says. “It affects 
your work.” 

That’s the day-to-day reality on the ground. Sabah Hama- 
mou, though, sees a more existential threat to Al Bawaba in 
the resurgence of the old Al Ahram shackles since the July 
coup—especially as freedom of the press, once among the 
revolution’s demands, continues to face entrenched barriers, 
no matter who is in power. “If you want to reform one spot, 
and it does not spread to other spots,” Hamamou says, “it’s 
very hard to keep that part reformed.” cur 


MIRIAM BERGER is a freelance writer. She was a Fulbright fellow in 
Egypt from June 2012 to August 2013, during which time she researched 
Egyptian Arabic media. 
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The loud listener 


Stand-up comic Marc Maron is the best celebrity interviewer working today 


BY SIMON LIEM 


When I left Marc Maron on the concrete terrace of Montreal’s Hyatt Regency, he was 40 minutes into 


an Hoyo de Monterrey and getting miked up for his fourth interview since lighting the cigar. Maron 
looked casual. Heavy stubble encroached on his soulpatch and sideburns, and his thick-rimmed plastic 
glasses, blue plaid shirt, and brown brogue boots suggested someone stuck in his thirties. At 50, Maron is 
inconspicuous alongside the younger stand-up comedians with whom he regularly performs. He had 


come to Canada for an international comedy festival, and media trawled the hotel for Q&As with the 


hundreds of lanyarded performers who darted through the 
lobby and restaurant like fish in an aquarium. Maron had 
obliged all who'd asked. 

In each interview, Maron fielded well-worn questions 
with familiar answers: His longform interview podcast, WTF, 
was born of losing his job as a radio host, a failed marriage, 
and the need to reconnect with people; he never expected 
that a project recorded in his garage would lead to a book 
deal, a television show, and the rejuvenation of a 25-year 
career in stand-up comedy; some of his favorite guests have 
been Robin Williams, Conan O’Brien, and Mel Brooks. 

The most interesting part of the exchanges was what 
the interviewers revealed to Maron about themselves. One 
15-year-old blogger, for instance, said unprompted that he 
wanted nothing more than to be a professional music writer; 
a TV interviewer said that when she smelled the cigar smoke, 
it reminded her of hanging out with her grandmother; and 
a comedy journalist regretfully attributed missing his big 
break into show business to his own arrogance. 

After the last interview, Maron smiled and said, almost 
mischievously, “People just like to tell me things.” 

People telling him things is what makes Maron’s pod- 
cast one of the most compelling interview shows on the 
internet and radio. Even though his unpolished on-air pres- 
ence violates the most basic rules of journalistic interview- 
ing, WTF is gradually becoming an oral-history archive of 
American comedy and pop culture. Each episode of the 
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twice-weekly podcast is downloaded more than 200,000 
times, and there are currently 22,000 paying subscribers 
who get access to bonus material and the entire archive of 
episodes. wNyC, New York’s public-radio station, began 
carrying truncated versions of the show in 2011, and the 
first 100 episodes were recently catalogued at the Library 
of Congress—wTF is the only podcast it has collected. The 
veteran comic has unintentionally become one of the best 
entertainment interviewers working today, getting what 
most arts and culture reporters rarely do: earnest stories 
from artists about their lives and work—whether it’s Robin 
Williams reflecting on the shame of being caught stealing 
jokes, or comedian Richard Lewis recounting his darkest 
experiences of substance abuse. 

Stand-up comedy, a career based on being alone on 
a stage talking at an audience in uninterrupted bursts, 
wouldn’t seem the place to find someone who makes you 
want to share the intimate details of your life. Maron’s style 
in particular can be confessional, sourced from relation- 
ships, career, and family—and manic contemplation of rela- 
tionships, career, and family. It’s a style he brings from the 
spotlight to the podcast, framing interviews with a lens that 
projects his worldview onto guests. In one episode, Maron 
confronted This American Life host Ira Glass with how he 
felt being in the TAL offices: 


My impression of the world that you live in is a sort of a rar- 
efied air to me. I believe that, like, you know, you have a lot 





LEIGH RIGHTON 


Up front By sharing his own frailties, Maron creates a space where people feel safe talking 


about things they wouldn't typically get into during an interview. 


of disciplined people that were relatively decently parented, 
that have a certain amount of discipline. You have a structure, 
you seem to be all fairly sophisticated and educated and read 
books. This is the myth that I put together. 


The comparison of TAL to his own show made him “feel 
small” in Glass’ “mythic presence.” Maron does this regularly. 
Rather than ask questions, he presents a conception of his 
guests directly to them, often delivered in run-on sentences, 
and awaits a response. 


Such tactics would cause the dispassionate journalist’s 
pen to skitter across the notebook. Neutrality in interview- 
ing is a hallmark of journalism orthodoxy. Standard operat- 
ing procedure holds that if questions are open-ended and 
unguided, the subject will answer comfortably, without 
coercion. So Maron, by dropping his emotionally fraught 
judgments of TAL into Glass’ lap, left him nothing to address. 
Or so the thinking goes. 

But instead Glass empathized, telling Maron that much 
of what motivated him was the desire to be liked. Later in 
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the interview, Glass volunteered that he could best explain 
his interest in other people through his own self-involve- 
ment. He said he had never talked about that publicly and 
was prompted to do so by Maron repeatedly mentioning his 
own self-centeredness during the interview. The exchange, 
like so many on WTF, lacked the swelling strings of a Barbara 
Walters moment. It sounded more like friends discussing 
how they felt about their jobs. 


Maron shuns the 
convention of the neutral 
interviewer as conduit 
and instead assumes the 
role of a guide. 


When I proposed to Maron the idea of the interviewer 
being neutral and open-ended with guests, he said, “You’re 
almost asking them to begin their public narrative.” For him, 
neutral questions let image-conscious personalities take the 
path of least resistance: canned responses that never deviate 
from carefully mapped routes. Getting something different 
requires pushing people to say something differently, says 
Maron. 

With more than 400 hours of recorded conversation, 
Maron has become keenly aware of “public narratives.” 
While he resists comparisons of what he does on wTF to 
journalism, his ability to draw people off their talking points 
and practiced answers mirrors some of history’s most iconic 
interviewers. 

Oriana Fallaci, the Italian journalist and provocateur, was 
never one for neutral questions, once asking Robert Ken- 
nedy, “Do you realize, Senator Kennedy, how little you are 
loved?” Her approach was warlike; she sought to expose her 
subjects’ hidden personas by disorienting them. She wrote of 
a famous interview with Ayatollah Khomeini that she “had 
simply wanted to offer the old man a rope and let him hang 
himself with it.” 

Much of what makes Maron so successful at creating what 
he calls “conversational portraits”—Fallaci also described 
her interviews this way—is that same ability to dismantle 
the protective self-awareness wielded by the media-savvy 
crowd he deals with. Perhaps because its subject is art and 
entertainment rather than politics, wrF employs much less 
psychological violence than Fallaci, but Maron’s approach 
produces similar effects. 


MARON TRACES HIS CAREER IN STAND-UP COMEDY BACK 
to an early love of Cheech & Chong and George Carlin 
records he developed as a child growing up in Albuquerque, 
NM. In 1986, he moved to Los Angeles to start performing— 
and delving deeply into alcohol and drugs. He toured and 
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moved around the country, twice marrying and divorcing 
without children. In the mid-1990s he landed in New York 
City, where he became recognized as a founding member of 
the alt-comedy scene with Louis C.K., Sarah Silverman, and 
Janeane Garafalo, among others. 

When Maron and his partner and executive producer, 
Brendan McDonald, started wTF in 2009, both had just been 
fired from the crumbling Air America Radio—the third time 
Maron had been axed from the station. Maron needed a 
creative outlet and his comedy career was slowing. McDon- 
ald recognized Maron’s on-air talent and enjoyed working 
with him; and both still had keys to the AAR studios. They 
were unsure of what the podcast would become, but early 
episodes featured sketches, characters, and casual inter- 
views, mostly with Maron’s friends and colleagues from 
the stand-up community. Maron had been splitting his time 
between Los Angeles and New York. When he permanently 
relocated to LA, it became easier to build the shows around 
the interviews. A few years into the show, subscribers, dona- 
tions, and sponsors became a steady source of income, and 
both Maron and McDonald noticed that people wanted to 
open up to Maron. From there it evolved into a show about 
biographical storytelling, one that forces artists to speak 
differently than they would on a press junket. 

Maron still books most guests himself, occasionally 
through public invitations on Twitter. Sometimes, artists 
approach him (Monty Hall’s grandson recently asked Maron 
to interview the former TV host). Most interviews happen 
in his garage, which is situated in the Highland Park neigh- 
borhood of LA, where he lives. (Until recently he shared the 
house with his fiancée and several cats; he announced on 
his podcast in October that he and his fiancée had split.) “In 
terms of what I do, I don’t know if I can underestimate the 
power of someone getting out of their car in this new-media 
landscape, where they’ve been told that, ‘You've gotta do this 
thing, and they drive up to my two-bedroom house. And 
then we get out back and there’s always this moment when 
they don’t know why they’re in my backyard,” said Maron. 

The podcasts often begin without the usual fanfare, with 
Maron and his guest in the middle of a conversation about 
neighbors or the mounds of clutter filling the garage. In a 
recent episode, celebrity chef Alex Guarnaschelli and Maron 
began discussing the images of Maron, made by various fans 
of his show, that decorate the garage. Guarnaschelli then 
shared how, as 2 young chef in France, she made a pilgrimage 
to the Paris restaurant of famed chef Joél Robuchon to deliver 
a wreath she wove for him with fresh herbs picked from a for- 
bidden garden where she worked in Burgundy. Such moments, 
when celebrities are drawn into the mundane and led some- 
where unexpected, are some of the best of the podcast. 

“If I go, ‘Where'd you get that shirt?’ you tell me where you 
got that shirt,” Maron explained. “But if I say, ‘I had this one 
for awhile, but I didn’t get it at a store, I got it at a thrift store; 
then you would have to address thrift stores. If we were really 
to track it down, that’s probably the biggest thing I do, is force 
someone to go, ‘Yeah, I don’t go to thrift stores. Do you go 
to thrift stores?’ And then all of a sudden you're off of their 
narrative or off of their plan, and it becomes a conversation.” 





WTF interviews rarely run less than an hour and 
include all of the sounds that don’t typically make it onto 
radio: helicopters, neighbors’ leaf-blowers, or Maron 
assuring Paula Poundstone that he will edit out her cough 
just prior to the sound of her coughing. The result is a 
natural-sounding piece of audio in which you hear both 
the guest and the host becoming more at ease. Maron 


‘He’s honest about the 
ugly dark things in 
himself in a fearless 
way that not a lot of 
comedians are’ 


often makes his lack of preparation clear during inter- 
views, and is open about his ignorance of subjects. Most 
interviews start with him asking about the guest’s par- 
ents, childhood, and early career. This serves as his pri- 
mary research, which he skillfully returns to late in the 
interview when guests are most comfortable. His curios- 
ity is charming and only sometimes embarrassing. In an 
interview with The Office actor and writer Mindy Kaling, 
he mentioned his fascination with Indian cuisine and 
dwelled on Kaling’s childhood diet. He was criticized for 
what some regarded as politically incorrect tactlessness, 
but his honesty about what he doesn’t know establishes 
his agenda with guests and listeners. “He’s a remarkably 
empathetic conversationalist. He’s not there to establish 
a line of inquiry,” said Chris Bannon, the vice president 
of content development and production at wNyc, who 
helped bring wTF to the station. “He can ask hard ques- 
tions about peoples’ lives but not as if it were on behalf of 
People magazine.” 

In one of the most renowned episodes, Todd Hanson, an 
editor and writer for The Onion, walked listeners vividly 
through his attempted suicide. It was a two-part interview, 
and the first conversation coincidentally took place in the 
hotel where he had tried to kill himself. Maron, who had 
only learned of the suicide attempt that day, ended by ask- 
ing, “Do you want to talk about this hotel?” Hanson declined. 
The second interview, in which Hanson discussed the sui- 
cide attempt, was recorded several months later in Hanson’s 
Brooklyn apartment. Maron gently guided him through it, 
bookending the story with jokes about butt-plugs and the 
failure to follow internet instructions on how to kill your- 
self. Hanson spoke for nearly 40 minutes, with Maron only 
appearing occasionally to pull out a detail. The episode was 
a painful and unresolved examination of depression, which 
elicited hundreds of letters of support from listeners who 
had dealt with suicide. 


“The reason I talked about it with him is because I 
wouldn’t have talked about it with anyone else,” Hanson told 
me. “We discussed it all beforehand and I’ve known Marc for 
a long time. He didn’t manipulate that out of me.” 

Maron allowed Hanson to approve the final cut of the 
interview, a privilege he grants all of his guests. According 
to McDonald, this has been an issue only a handful of times 
(once because comedian Andy Dick wasn’t sure whether he 
had admitted to a felony). The control wTF relinquishes to 
its interviewees creates a space where people are willing to 
appear flawed, because they assume Maron has no inter- 
est in digging for headlines—though his shows often create 
them after they air. 

That space is only fortified by Maron’s earnestness. WTF 
can seem as much about him as about the guests. Each epi- 
sode begins with a 10- to 15-minute monologue about his 
life, history of substance abuse, arguments with family, or 
whatever else might be on his mind in that moment. His 
vulnerability bleeds into interviews and infects whomever 
he’s with. “I think one of the things he does as an interviewer 
is present himself as a very troubled, imperfect person,” said 
Fresh Air host Terry Gross, a fan of WTF who has twice inter- 
viewed Maron. “His approach is to say, ‘I’m really screwed 
up, and here are some of my problems. This is the place you 
should feel comfortable talking about yours.’” 

Late in an interview with singer-songwriter Lucinda 
Williams, the conversation turned from writing songs about 
relationships to her sympathy for women in abusive rela- 
tionships. Williams, known more for raw emotional lyrics 
than loquacity, then stumbled awkwardly into a story about 
being locked out of her room in the hallway of a Memphis 
hotel, naked, and with an intoxicated boyfriend (also nude) 
who had just attempted to rape her. Her shock at telling that 
dark anecdote into a microphone is audible. 

When I asked Maron about why Williams had exposed 
herself in that moment—especially when what prompted 
it was his saying, “So you got hustled by a junkie?”—he had 
no thoughts of technique. “I’m pretty equipped to hear that 
stuff,” he said. “I’ve been in recovery for a long time. When 
you spend a lot of time in AA meetings, you’re going to hear 
some shit.” 

The great interviewer and journalist Studs Terkel once 
said, “If they think you’re listening, they’ll talk.” Maron is 
a loud listener. He shows it with interruptions, his own 
stories, and the admission of his own faults. Maron unwit- 
tingly shuns the convention of the neutral interviewer being 
a conduit, and instead assumes the role of a guide. His skill 
lies in preventing his own story from overtaking the others’. 
The result is conversations that are funny and unforced. At 
wTF’s best, most guests seem helpless to avoid explaining 
their own lives to such a vulnerable character. “He’s honest 
about the ugly dark things in himself in a fearless way that 
not a lot of comedians are,” said Hanson. “When he inter- 
views people, they agree to meet him halfway, which for 
Maron is all the way.” cur 





SIMON LIEM is a writer living in Montreal, Canada. He has written for 
the Harper’s Magazine blog and Reader’s Digest Canada. 
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Witness | 


A dispute over press access to a neo-Nazi trial reveals the tension between Germany’s 
embrace of privacy and its need to confront right-wing extremism 


BY JESSICA CAMILLE AGUIRRE 


The 6th Criminal Division of the Higher Regional Court in Munich, Germany, houses one of the 
largest courtrooms in Bavaria, which is currently hosting the most significant Nazi trial here since 
the end of World War II. J Beate Zschape is the lead defendant in the case, which deals with a 
series of murders that began in 2000 and spanned nearly a decade. Of the 10 victims that Zschape 
and her two alleged co-conspirators, Uwe B6hnhardt and Uwe Mundlos, are charged with murder- 


ing, eight were of Turkish descent. B6hnhardt and Mundlos are dead; Zschape is standing trial as 


the sole principal perpetrator, along with four accomplices. 
The charges against her include being a founding member of 
a terrorist group, the National Socialist Underground (Nsv). 

Inside the staid courthouse, in a high-ceilinged room 
cramped with orange chairs, there is a crescent-shaped bal- 
cony with 100 more chairs arranged in neat rows. Half of 
those 100 seats—for a trial expected to probe the existential 
questions that have haunted Germany’s postwar identity— 
were reserved for the media. In March 2013, the presiding 
judge, Manfred Gétzl, decided to distribute the coveted slots 
on a first-come, first-served basis instead of a lottery system, 
which is the other common method. There were more than 
two press outlets vying for every seat. When the accredita- 
tion list was released, 23 days before the trial was due to 
begin on April 17, it contained not a single Turkish media 
outlet, and only one foreign outlet, Thomson Reuters. 

Time and again during the Zschape proceedings, the ques- 
tion of how to reconcile the weight of history with the moral 
imperatives of the present has perplexed German society. In 
the accreditation process and again in the debate over whether 
to allow a live videostream of the trial, established legal stan- 
dard has run headlong into what is considered the political 
gravity of the case. This has mostly meant weighing the Ger- 
man—and by American standards conservative—approach to 
protecting the privacy of individuals against the recognition 
that how the country deals with a right-wing extremist group 
is colored by the special circumstances of German history. As 
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such, it is a matter of concern beyond Germany’s borders. But 
this balancing act might have gone unexamined without the 
uproar over the exclusion of foreign media from the courtroom. 

In the immediate aftermath of the accreditation process, 
public—and journalistic—outcry was unbridled. Some court 
observers and reporters said Gétzl had ignored the political 
ramifications of not ensuring that Turkish media got access 
to the trial. “The conversation was no longer about the trial, 
but about how the trial was going to be able to be covered 
by the media,” says Melissa Eddy, Berlin correspondent for 
the International New York Times. 

The Judiciary Press Conference of Karlsruhe, an associa- 
tion of German reporters who cover the court system, wrote 
an open letter to Gétzl requesting that a livestream of the trial 
be offered in a nearby room. The German Committee of the 
International Press Institute, based in Vienna, reiterated the 
plea. Some news organizations that got a seat offered to give 
it up to a Turkish outlet, but the court deemed the idea unfair 
to other outlets that might be higher on the waiting list. The 
German Journalists’ Association, with more than 37,000 mem- 
bers, publicly chided the handling of the accreditation process. 

The livestream was rejected by the court on the basis that 
it would constitute a broadcast of the proceedings, which is 
against German law. In a section of the constitutional code 
that has been in place since the mid-1960s—and been subject 
to multiple challenges by German media—no court proceed- 
ing can be televised. 





Ultimately, Ismail Erel, the editor of Sabah, a Turkish- 
language newspaper, filed a complaint with the German 
Constitutional Court claiming that he received the email 
announcing start of the accreditation process 19 minutes 
later than German news organizations. 

On April 12, the Constitutional Court ordered the court in 
Munich to allocate seats for foreign, and especially Turkish, 
outlets. The tardiness of the decision pushed the start of the 
trial into May and prompted the judge to scrap the initial 
list of accredited press and start the process again, this time 
using a lottery with quotas for foreign and domestic press. 

In the meantime, the national discussion concerning the 
conduct of the court and the larger significance of the trial 
was raging. The Turkish ambassador urged the court to show 
more sensitivity, as did Chancellor Angela Merkel’s deputy, 
Philipp Résler. International interest in the trial grew. Eddy 
filed a piece for The New York Times about the dispute and 
Celal Ozcan, the Europe editor of Hiirriyet, an international 
Turkish-language newspaper, says the imbroglio aroused 
unprecedented curiosity among his paper’s readers. “People 
became concerned about what happened,” he says. “Why 
didn’t they want Turkish media?” 

In fact, Gétzl’s decision to not allow the livestream stems 
from a larger web of German law, and an established legal 
tradition protecting the privacy of trial participants. A mis- 
step could expose the entire case to retrial on the grounds 
of procedural error. If, for example, the livestream were 
deemed a public broadcast, then the legitimacy of the trial 
could be challenged in federal court. 

There are two primary justifications for the broadcasting 
law: that witnesses should not hear each other’s testimony 
before appearing on the stand, and that privacy should be 
protected. This second rationale reflects a fundamental sen- 
sibility that courses through German society—one that is 
supported by privacy laws enshrined in civil code and that 
effectively places limits on press coverage through estab- 
lished standards of decorum. “We are convinced that a court 
trial is not a show that should be broadcast,” explains Mar- 
cel Machill, the chairman of the journalism department at 
University of Leipzig and an expert on international media. 
“Because they might not be guilty at the end of the day. It’s 
completely different than in the US. If they appear on a TV 
screen, their lives are destroyed. Here, journalists are in the 
courtroom, and that’s fine; they’re fulfilling their task of 
informing the public. It’s not a question of hiding something, 
there’s just a major difference between being reported in the 
printed press or being broadcast.” 

But in the Zschiape case, the accreditation process cre- 
ated a rupture in the bounds of journalistic propriety. Even 
observers who sympathize with Gotzl’s legal limitations 
say the fallout from his decision ignited a broader debate 
over how to ensure the case would be adequately covered. 
Gisela Friedrichsen, Germany’s most prominent court 
reporter who writes for the weekly magazine Der Spiegel, 
says much of the outcry was based on a false perception 
that instructions about how to apply for accreditation in 
the initial round were inequitably distributed. The outrage 
that resulted, she says, threatened broader German privacy 


protections that place limits on what information can be 
reported. 

Those protections, which generally prohibit the publica- 
tion or broadcast of the full name or photograph of someone 
charged with a crime, have helped conceal the identity of at 
least one of the four accomplices being tried alongside Zschape. 
With the exception of Ralf Wohlleben, who, as a former mem- 
ber of the NPD, the German neo-Nazi party, is considered a 
public figure, the others are often referred to only by their first 
name and last initial. 

For some German journalists, the need to respect privacy 
laws has distorted the story. Many newspapers have published 
features on some of the accomplices, but the emphasis is 
unwaveringly on Zschiape, whose identity was reported when 
she turned herself into police in 2011; prosecutors uncharac- 
teristically identified her at a press conference outlining the 
indictment. As a result, much of the trial coverage has framed 
it as the story ofan isolated trio of alleged killers, rather than 
of a right-wing extremist network spreading through the 
country. “The difference between calling it the ‘Zschape trial’ 
and ‘a trial about the Nsu supporters and members’ is that the 
first makes it seem more harmless than it is,” says Jochen Neu- 
meyer, a courts reporter for the German newswire Deutsche 
Presse-Agentur. “It makes it seem like some small, private 
thing and neglects the political dimensions of the case. These 
people didn’t emerge out of the blue, they came out of a vivid 
neo-Nazi scene in East Germany.” 

Yet Neumeyer also recognizes the benefits of protect- 
ing the privacy of people who haven’t been found guilty of 
a crime. The line is editorially murky, wavering between 
what’s legally possible and what makes for a good story. 
Features published about the accomplices that respect pri- 
vacy restraints simply don’t have the personal dimension of 
stories about Zschape. “It’s what the Germans believe; it’s 
what they accept,” says Melissa Eddy. “It’s the way society 
functions here. And in their history, and in their view, it’s 
almost anti-authority, because Germans have a long history 
of people being falsely accused by the authorities.” 

With Zschape herself, however, there is consensus that 
the seriousness of the charges—and the implications of the 
case, in terms of how the murders were misunderstood by 
the German police for nearly a decade—demands a broadly 
public airing of the trial. The second round of press accredi- 
tation allocated seats to foreign media and established press 
categories based on target audiences. The move quelled 
many of the sharpest criticisms of the court, and placed the 
case more squarely in front of an international gaze. 

“It’s not something private anymore, and I think public soci- 
ety should know what kind of human being Zschape is,” says 
Hiirriyet’s Ozcan, echoing a journalistic tradition refined by 
Hannah Arendt in her coverage of the Adolf Eichmann trial. 

“How can a human being develop in such a way? How does a 
human being become a murderer? If you hear everything, it’s 
shocking when you realize that Zschape was living a perfectly 
normal life. As if nothing had happened.” cr 





JESSICA CAMILLE AGUIKkRE is a freelance journalist currently on a 
Fulbright fellowship in Berlin. 
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Back to Burma 


Expelled in 2009, a writer returns to find a country in transition 
and a journalism community buzzing with possibility 


BY KAREN J. COATES 


When I left Yangon in May 2009, escorted onto a Thai Airways plane with a passport stamped 


“deportee,” the last commanding sight I saw was a smoky sky and a setting sun, round as a ball, red 


as flames. For nearly four years, that sun colored my memories of Myanmar. It guided my story of 


the place. { My husband, Jerry Redfern, and I were teaching nonfiction writing and photography 


courses organized by the US Embassy’s American Center—“nonfiction” was an alias for journalism 


back when journalism was a sensitive term there. Ironically, the Burmese government had approved 


our workshops, several short sessions over the course of a 
few months in Yangon and Mandalay. But on the last day of 
our last class, we returned from dinner to find our Mandalay 
hotel lobby full of police and soldiers. Their orders came 
from the capital, and the message was clear: No questions, 
no phone calls. Just pack. 

Our Burmese colleague from the embassy stood on the 
pavement and watched us squeeze into a taxi headed for the 
railway. His face grew white, his eyes stitched with anxiety. 
This was a man who had suffered threats against life and 
livelihood. I worried about him. I worried about our stu- 
dents. Whatever might come to us could be far worse for 
anyone who had worked with us. 

We spent 16 sweaty hours in a cramped cabin with one 
anemic fan and two quiet police officers assigned to deliver 
us to Yangon. Black grime soiled our skin and nails as the 
train clattered down the tracks. Our minders removed their 
uniforms and slept most of the night. There were few lights 
outside, just the smell of fuel and farms, the pitch-black 
backdrop of a land without electricity. After hours of won- 
dering and worrying, I began to take notes. No one noticed. 

The morning sun—that same fiery sphere—rose over 
banana trees and murky canals, a pretty scene in another con- 
text. Our captors brought us packets of cheap, moistened tow- 
elettes to clean our greasy faces. They allowed me a bathroom 
break, and along the way I saw one of my students in a nearby 
cabin. What a surprise! She wanted to chat. But I couldn’t 
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talk, couldn’t tell her about the police or our detainment. She 
looked dismayed when I left. Later, I managed to slip her a 
note explaining. When we arrived at the Yangon station, I saw 
her standing at the window, her face somber. 

US Embassy officials awaited our arrival. They had no 
information—they were as perplexed as we—and no power to 
intervene. We were relieved to see our colleague from Man- 
dalay. He had taken a morning flight without hassle. Burmese 
officers taxied us around town, from the airport to Immigra- 
tion to the airport again. Our passports were taken and we 
were invited to wait in a vip lounge with snacks, drinks, and 
comfortable chairs. Through the windows I saw the red sun. 

And that’s how it ended. We left without knowing why, 
without hope of return. We’d been living and working in the 
region since 1998; Myanmar had a strong pull for us. We 
made our first trip to Yangon in 2002 after meeting sev- 
eral Burmese journalists in exile who had told us harrow- 
ing accounts of their escapes to India and Thailand. They 
lived in limbo, far from their families, with fake names in 
fake passports. Many could not travel beyond their country 
of exile. They felt trapped in a quasi-confinement they had 
chosen over the imprisonment offered by the totalitarian 
government in their homeland. 

For nearly four years, Jerry and I kept in touch with Bur- 
mese friends and colleagues through Facebook and Gchat. 
We took precautions, knowing our conversations might be 
monitored. I tweaked my name and invented a new email 





JERRY REDFERN 


Bright future? A blazing sun backdrops the Shwedagon, Myanmar’s most holy pagoda. 


address. Then I’d stay up late, waiting for the familiar plink 
of Gmail alerting me to a message sent from afar. On good 
nights, our chats reached 60 lines or more. Other times the 
exchanges ended abruptly, inexplicably. But as far as Jerry 
and I knew, none of our students suffered because of us. 

We continued to teach. In 2009, I led four Burmese report- 
ers to New York and Pittsburgh to cover the United Nations 
and G-20 Summit. They told me they were the first group of 
Yangon-based journalists to do that. In 2011, we spent three 
weeks with eight Burmese journalists sent to the University 
of Montana for training in government reporting. 

The journalists went home and Jerry and I wondered 
whether we’d ever see their country again. But things 
changed. The Burmese government suddenly embarked on 
a democratic path, an apparent about-face that allowed for 
elections, foreign investments, political-prisoner amnesties, 
and new journalistic freedoms. The reasons for this shift 
remain a mystery, left to speculation—growing pains in the 
military ranks, desired access to international aid, efforts to 
avoid a violent “Myanmar Spring.” 

Yet this is not a bloodless transition. Sectarian riots that 
began with Buddhists and ethnic Rohingya Muslims in 
Rakhine State, along the Bangladesh border, have spread 
across the country in recent months. Clashes that evade 
simple explanation have left 200 dead and an estimated 


250,000 displaced. Some analysts say the military can use 
this violence as a pretext for maintaining power. Others 
blame a controversial nationalistic Buddhist monk named 
Wirathu for inciting attacks against Muslims—which he 
reportedly denies. But, as a Burmese journalist recently told 
me, decades of suppressed education have fostered a popu- 
lace often easily swayed by rumor and emotion. 

In August 2012, when the government released a list of 
foreigners and exiles removed from the country’s blacklist, 
our names were there along with 1,145 others—including the 
late Philippine President Corazon Aquino and Sonny Bono. 
So we applied for visas through the embassy in Washington, 
and soon found ourselves flying through the miasma that 
cloaks Yangon. 

We landed—giddy, anxious—and immediately recognized 
the airport lounge, the big glass windows and the longyi- 
clad crowd beyond, awaiting arrivals. An immigration officer 
stamped my passport and smiled. I said a quiet thank you, 
grabbed my bag and headed into a humid stew where I saw 
that same blazing fireball of a setting sun. 

Our taxi was a beat-up white Toyota wagon with rusty 
doors. The driver, Tin, had grown up on a farm, then stud- 
ied university-level physics. “I am ashamed to tell you,” he 
said, because his job didn’t reflect his education. He blamed 
the oid regime for his lack of opportunity. “At that time 
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we didn’t like the government. We hated the government. 
Now ... different.” 

The Yangon air smelled as I remembered—of mothballs 
and betel, fish and fried shallots, diesel and dust, sweet jas- 
mine and human sweat. If only I could package those smells 
and take them home; aroma is key to memory and story, 
along with images, sounds, and words. 

We passed construction workers repairing the road, tot- 
ing bricks and shoveling sand. I spotted a shop, obviously 
new, selling smartphones. There were shiny Honda hybrids 
beside clunky old Toyotas and public buses crammed with 
commuters. The old vehicles still spewed noxious, tarry 
exhaust while the new ones idled quietly at traffic lights. 

That night we ate fried fish with dried chiles and sour leaf 
soup at a sidewalk café with miniature tables and chairs. Our 
presence was a conversation piece. The restaurant was staffed 
by a couple of kids and their elders. The youngsters stared. 
They watched our every bite. When Jerry asked for the bill, 
the smallest boy smiled at the chance to practice English. 

“Okay,” he said. 

“Okay,” we replied. 

“One thousand seven hundred kyat,” he said, carefully enun- 
ciating the words. About $1.88. Street food hadn’t changed. 


‘Mr. Knife’ Hsann Nyein, of The Modern Weekly News Journal. 
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“Okay,” we said, to peals of child laughter. Jerry forwarded 
the money plus an extra 100 xyat (11 cents). The kid came 
to clean the table, then chased us down the street to return 
the extra money. We tried to explain the concept of a tip, but 
he didn’t understand. He passed it to another boy and they 
puzzled over the faded bill. One day, those kids will no longer 
question a tip—and a little something about Burmese culture 
will have changed. 

The next morning we taxied along the riverfront, past 
modern condos rising beside old government buildings get- 
ting facelifts. Young men clung to bamboo scaffolding 50 
feet up, working among paint-chipped columns of an edifice 
whose backside seemed to have been forgotten since the Raj. 

We met our friend, Hsann Nyein, an editor at The Mod- 
ern Weekly News Journal. We were four years late for the 
appointment. He had invited us to visit his office when we 
finished teaching in Mandalay in 2009. “I was waiting for 
you!” he teased. We joked about our unexpected “govern- 
ment vacation.” 

Hsann Nyein’s colleagues affectionately call him “Mr. 
Knife.” Reporters initially write their stories by hand, then 
he edits. Under the old government, all news followed a 
weekly cycle—it took that long to pass the Press Scrutiny 
and Registration Division. But in August 2012, the govern- 
ment ended pre-publication censorship, and eight months 
later, daily papers were allowed to publish for the first time 
in half a century. 

Still, many journalists told us, they tiptoe around sensi- 
tive subjects—culture, religion, military. “We have self-cen- 
sorship,” Hsann Nyein said, for fear of what might happen 
post-publication. He edits each story word by word. “Some 
words I find ... may be dangerous,” he said. “But I take a 
risk.” It’s a tactic born of previous times, when editors rou- 
tinely pushed the limits. After democracy leader Aung San 
Suu Kyi was released from house arrest in 2010 (before the 
end of censorship), Eleven Media Group founder Than Htut 
Aung cleverly published a front-page headline with a hidden 
message that read, “Su free, unite and advance to grab the 
hope.” The move won his paper a two-week suspension—and 
a 2013 World Association of Newspapers and News Publish- 
ers media freedom award. 

Everything in Burmese journalism is in transition today. 
The entire profession is learning on the job. In years past, my 
students asked how to sandwich the news inside their stories, 
hoping to get key information past censors. Now, reporters ask: 
How do I write straightforward news under daily deadlines? 
What can I do when government sources return my calls too 
late in the day? How can I see my family when I’m working 
12-hour shifts? Burnout is a big new worry. “We Burmese jour- 
nalists are suffering so many stresses,’ Hsann Nyein wrote to 
me on Facebook a few months after we met in Yangon. 

Modern Weekly, like many publications, doesn’t have 
the staff or money to make the transition to daily. Instead, 
editors respond with innovative writing styles. “We have 
to change the angle,” Hsann Nyein told us in his office. His 
paper publishes in-depth features and analyses to comple- 
ment and compete with the spot news reports that now 
appear in dailies. 
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Publications compete not only for audience but qualified 
reporters and editors, said Yin Yin, another Burmese friend 
and editor who I had worked with in Thailand. Recruitment 
is harder now for Modern Weekly, which gets 10 to 20 per- 
cent the staff applications it did in previous years. Young 
reporters want a shot at daily news, which also tends to pay 
more. But some of the biggest competitors, she said, are writ- 
ers posting to blogs and Facebook. “They are very fast.” 

“But they are not well-trained,” Hsann Nyein added. Many 
Burmese bloggers “just hear news and post,” repeating 
rumors without checking facts. “Everyone is a citizen jour- 
nalist,” editors across the Modern Weekly newsroom agreed, 
but not everyone has the ethics of a trained journalist. As 
anywhere, it’s the flipside to a free press in the digital age. 

We discussed the pros and cons of protests: Are they good 
or bad for society? Hsann Nyein said Burmese citizens now 
protest their grievances in public. A protest, I suggested, can 
help people with little power to affect political or social change. 
It’s a form of speech. But in Yangon, he said, the government 
tries to convince the public that protests can hinder business 
and impede development. Plus, many citizens remain wary 
of anything that could prompt military action again. Society’s 
freedoms are new, but memories and caution run deep. 

Then suddenly Hsann Nyein announced lunchtime. Hos- 
pitality is critical to Burmese culture, and he’d planned for 
years to take me out for mohinga—fish curry noodles, a favor- 
ite. We sat in a breezy restaurant and talked about technol- 
ogy and agriculture. In the past, he said, farmers rarely had 
access to markets. Middlemen bought from farmers at cut 
rates, then sold in the market for profit. But that will change 
as cell phone prices drop, he said. As in Africa, farmers will 
begin to call the market directly. Technology will change 
lives. It will permeate the countryside. 

Later that afternoon, Jerry and I visited a stately new 
bank with a cavernous lobby smelling of furniture glue. The 
place was empty of customers though spacious enough to 
host a football game. Dozens of workers sat idle at their 
desks. Changing money involved two employees and several 
stamps on a neatly typed receipt with hand-scratched notes 
on back detailing how many bills of which denominations 
we received. That day, the bank rate, just over 900 kyat per 
dollar, rivaled the black market. That wasn’t the case in years 
past, when changing money at the official rate of a few hun- 
dred kyat or less was “plain stupid” (to quote Lonely Planet). 

That evening, sunset cast a mesmerizing glow across 
the Shwedagon, the country’s most holy pagoda. The place 
was packed, but for the first time in many visits there were 
no chatty monks with stories of persecution by authorities. 
There were no stone-faced men in white shirts and longyis, 
the alleged spies of former times, following closely, asking 
questions. Just thousands of visitors, foreign and Burmese, 
with smartphones, cameras, and even a tablet aimed at the 
gleaming sight. 

The next morning I ordered more mohinga and thick, 
sweet tea at a corner shop. All around were the sinuous 
sounds of the local language and the deep-throated hack- 
ing of chronic coughs, symptomatic of a constant city haze. 
Patrons sat and chatted, a few with newspapers in hand, two 


with eyes on their phones. A newspaper cart did a lively 
trade next door. Despite the rise of mobile media, print 
remains a popular source of information. Reading is habit, 
both in teashops and private homes. Tenement residents 
dangle ropes from their balconies with little clips to which 
newspapers or plastic bags of street food can be attached. 
That’s delivery, Yangon style. 

That night we met several of our former students for din- 
ner in the city. Our embassy colleague entered the restaurant 
with a wide grin and firm grip. “It is very good to see you,” 
he said with sincere eyes—no longer the drawn, pale face we 
had seen leaving Mandalay. 

I learned much that night over rice and curry. Journal- 
ists wanted in-house mentors who would come to teach, not 
take an exotic vacation (which is how some characterized a 
recent influx of foreign media trainers unfamiliar with local 
needs). They wanted training in conflict reporting as papers 
sent teams to cover the spreading violence. They wanted to 
know how to gain access to both sides during riots. Several 
said the authorities still hassled reporters covering conflicts 
outside of Yangon—but it was nothing like the censorship 
of years past. For the first time, journalists had spot news to 
chase and the chance to actually print it. Sudden, thrilling 
advancements tempered by the headache of figuring out how 
to actually do it all. 

And I learned that editors keep faith in a readership base 
that still favors ink on paper. Everyone is building a website, 
most every publication has a Facebook page. But much of 
that online presence is aimed at overseas readers and pock- 
ets of new-media enthusiasts. In general, respect for news- 
print endures. Editors are banking on that. 

There was talk about the government and its future. Many 
said the old generals are simply “changing clothes.” The 
appearance of democratic reform looks good internation- 
ally. It’s profitable for the country and those generals in new 
suits. Military power, we were told, remains paramount, no 
matter the clothes. 

Later that night, a former student, the son of a wealthy 
businessman, drove us and a few others home in his suv. 
There was breaking news: Riots between Buddhists and 
Muslims were spreading across a region north of Yangon 
known as Bago, one friend read from his phone as we passed 
through Yangon’s darkened streets. Another journalist 
opened her tablet and read a statement by US Ambassador 
Derek Mitchell pledging aid to Meiktila, where dozens have 
been killed and thousands displaced in widespread violence. 
Then she spent several minutes on the phone relaying Bago 
updates to her newsroom. 

None of that would have—could have—happened four 
years ago. 

Jerry and I left early the next morning, the city’s streets 
nearly empty as our taxi retraced our path to the airport. On 
the far horizon, I saw it again: that bright red ball of a sun. 
But this time, it was rising. CJR 
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Go west 


In the quest for digital-age prosperity, legacy newsrooms 
are making pilgrimages to Silicon Valley 


BY ALISON LANGLEY 


In March 2012, the nation’s public broadcasters gathered in Austin, TX, for the annual meeting of 


the Integrated Media Association, a public-service broadcaster group dedicated to smoothing the 
transition to the digital age. At the front of the room, Jake Shapiro, the chief executive of Public 
Radio Exchange (PRx) in Boston, and John Bracken, director of media innovation at the Knight 
Foundation, announced that they had formed an accelerator for start-up companies. The project 


would marry Silicon Valley innovation with the mission and values of public-service broadcasting. 


“We can overcome public media’s innovation and talent gap 
by becoming a magnet for these efforts,” Shapiro reportedly 
told the crowd. 

John Boland, president of California’s KQED, nearly 
jumped out of his seat when he heard Shapiro. “This was 
exactly what we were looking to do,” he says. “We weren’t 
sure what part, but we just knew if this was happening in 
our own backyard we wanted to be involved.” 

Boland had just spent the previous months working 
with KQED’s management, staff, and board of directors 
to craft a strategic plan for California’s largest public 
media organization. Their conclusion was dramatic: They 
needed to rebuild their ship while it was still floating in 
the water. 

KQED’s business model—deliver high-quality content 
for free and then ask those who can afford to contribute— 
was still sound. Voluntary contributions from individuals, 
which account for nearly 50 percent of revenues, have 
been stable over the past five years. Total revenues in 2012 
were at an all-time high. But the station’s TV audience is 
aging, and its radio listeners are only a little younger. The 
youngest and fastest-growing portion of KQED’s audience 
is online, and the station had to figure out how to tailor its 
product to their needs. “People want more on digital plat- 
forms. They still want their radio and television, but they 
want more on their digital platforms,” Boland says. “Now 
is the time for big changes.” 
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Boland nabbed Shapiro and Bracken when the confer- 
ence session was over. He wanted into the incubator. By 
December 2012, Matter Ventures—a partnership between 
KQED, Knight, pRx, and Matter managing partner Corey 
Ford—was born. 

Matter is one of a hanaful of so-called accelerators, ven- 
ture-capital operations organized by legacy media outlets 
to help carefully selected entrepreneurs launch their start- 
ups. It’s symbiotic: The young entrepreneurs want to turn 
their ideas into viable businesses, and in return the legacy 
outlets get a stake in the start-ups—which, if the start-ups 
succeed, will provide much-needed revenue. But more 


.important, the legacy outlets hope that the products that 


emerge will help them adapt and thrive in the digital age. 
There is no guarantee of success. Although figures vary 
widely, one Harvard Business School study estimates that 
75 percent of start-ups will fail. “We are not counting on 
any financial return for this,” Boland says. “However, if any 
of them should become the next Facebook, we would have 
a very large endowment.” 

Accelerator camps—which focus not just on journal- 
ism but on commerce, technology, and other areas—are so 
in vogue these days that tech sites advise young entrepre- 
neurs on how to choose the best ones. There are four main 
media accelerators, three of which started this year. In Ger- 
many, Axel Springer AG signed a joint venture with Plug 
and Play Tech Center to help digital-media entrepreneurs in 





Europe. Matter focuses solely on public media and journal- 
ism. Turner Broadcasting/Warner Bros Media Camp and 
BBC Worldwide Labs, founded in 2012, target entrepreneurs 
who can specifically help their companies. That contrasts 
with Matter and Springer Plug and Play, which offer their 
entrepreneurs independence. 


NOT LONG AFTER BOLAND GLIMPSED THE FUTURE IN TEXAS, 
top executives of Axel Springer were touring Silicon Val- 
ley, in search of their own inspiration. The executives from 
Germany’s second-largest media conglomerate were tired of 
scrambling to keep up with the aggregators, search engines, 
and blogs that continually disrupted their once-successful 
business model. 

While Springer’s digital segment already contributes 39 
percent of company revenues, and that number is rising, 
its legacy segment is losing ground. By the company’s own 
calculations, revenues collected by all German publishers 
combined from online banner ads are a mere tenth of what 
Google Germany collects in search ads. “We didn’t have a 
product in place,” says Christoph Keese, an executive vice 
president at Springer. “Why? Because we weren’t looking. 
This should never happen again.” 

They met with a who’s who of Silicon Valley: designers, 
hackers, heads of Palo Alto’s biggest companies, professors, 
and financiers like Plug and Play Tech Center. These middle- 
aged Germans even listened to a teenage whiz kid who was 
already getting his master’s degree at Stanford—then they 
hired him as an intern. 

In March 2013, Springer announced a new corporate 
strategy. It would introduce digital subscriptions for its 
news sites, radically change its corporate culture, and start 
its own media incubator. The company already has pur- 
chased or started online classified-ad sites across Europe 
for jobs, cars, and real estate. It was the first in Germany to 
add apps for tablets and smartphones, and to erect paywalls. 
It lobbied for—and won—a change in the nation’s copyright 
law so that curators and aggregators must now pay for any 
content they use. 

But that wasn’t enough. Springer decided to sell a slew 
of magazines and regional papers, including the Hamburger 
Abendblatt, the first daily founded by Axel Springer in 1948. 
Its daily print holdings in France were jettisoned, too. It 
set up a permanent presence in Palo Alto, where Springer 
managers will learn from digital giants in a visiting fellows 
program. Before the fellows program began, Kai Diekmann, 
editor in chief of Bild, Germany’s largest-circulation tabloid, 
led a team of three Springer executives who spent a year 
in California. “I learned never to ask your secretary to get a 
coffee ... And do your emails on your own,” Diekmann, 49, 
joked in a YouTube video recorded at a party in California 
October 1, 2012. 

Before he spent his year abroad, clean-shaven Diek- 
mann slicked back his curly, strawberry-blonde hair with 
gel and wore casual chic in the office. He has since aban- 
doned the hair gel but still wears jeans, chucks, and a 
hoodie over a buttondown shirt. Impish by nature, Diek- 
mann shows off his pair of Google glasses, one of only two 


known to exist in Germany. But that is not the only thing 
he gained during his California sojourn. He conducts all 
editorial meetings standing up; he’s changed workflows 
and challenges his staff to experiment. “It’s part of a 
change in attitude, change in culture,” he says. “I love this 
DIY attitude.” 

Back home in Germany, though, he acknowledges some 
cultural differences. Europeans do not embrace all the tech- 
nological advances that come out of California, especially 
if they infringe on a deeply held desire to protect privacy. 
His company also was trashed in the press for trying to sell 
its regional papers, accused of selling out to digital fluff. 


After their time in 
California, Axel Springer 
executives are radically 
changing the company’s 
corporate culture. 


Springer tried to defuse the criticism with a series of tongue- 
in-cheek videos. One proclaims Springer’s real roots were 
in a Silicon Valley garage. It did not go over well. The critics 
howled that the videos proved their point. 

Diekmann remains unapologetic. Just as founder Axel 
Springer was the first to introduce large-format phote tab- 
loids to Germany, the company will remain innovative, he 
says. Springer will invest in a new newsroom for Die Welt, its 
respected national daily, and build a digital-media campus to 
house its growing stable of digital subsidiaries on a lot across 
the street from Springer headquarters in Berlin that used to 
be behind the Berlin Wall. When finished, the campus also 
will be the home for its accelerator. For now, Axel Springer 
Plug and Play is a few blocks away from the Springer offices, 
encompassing the entire second floor of a nondescript 1960s 
office block. Its walls are spraypainted with red and black 
graffiti. Tables with iaminate tops and folding chairs stand 
in the middle. 

For Thilo Konzox, Torsten Stiiber, Eiko Gerten, and Nico 
Kutschenko, the space is a perfect spot to start their com- 
pany. “We wanted to do this seriously. We needed some kind 
of structure,” Kutschenko says. “We needed money and we 
needed office space. A living room is just not professional.” 

The four had first met in February 2013 at a workshop 
in Diisseldorf, where they had been thrown together to 
develop a concept for a digital start-up. After 60 hours, 
they had one: track the trending items that people are 
reading about online, and offer those items for sale on a 
website. 

By the time they heard about the Axel Springer Plug and 
Play accelerator, they had a name, Asuum (sounds like awe- 
some), and the website up and running. Asuum got €25,000 
($33,400), office space, and mentoring for three months in 
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exchange for giving the accelerator a 5 percent stake in the 
company. 

For the first time, the four partners could concentrate 
solely on their site. They squeezed into a tiny apartment to 
cut costs, and the Axel Springer workshop gave Kutschenko 
some credibility with his mother, who he says wasn’t thrilled 
with his decision to further delay a job search after five years 
of university. “I could say to her, ‘At least Axel Springer 
believes in our idea,” he says. 

Life was looking good until their first mentoring session 
at the end of the first month of accelerator camp. It took 
them nearly 45 minutes to explain their concept before the 
two mentors finally got it. “They more or less said, ‘Give it 
up,” says Eiko Gerten. 

They were devastated. “I didn’t want to believe what 
the mentor said,” says Torsten Stiiber, a developer who 
had left his job at the Dresden University of Technology 
to pursue his dream. “I said, ‘We just have to keep going. 
Just have to develop the idea and it will be good’ I was a 
little bit desperate.” 

It was tense. For two days. Then Kutschenko had an 
idea: Rather than target consumers, why not bring their 
idea directly to media companies? The technology can 
scan articles and offer products to fit the content. So why 
not sell directly to news sites that can use it to offer native 
advertising? 

Stiiber set to work perfecting the technology. Konzok 
designed ads that would fit inside an article without annoy- 
ing the reader. Kutschenko identified media customers and 
Gerten found advertisers. They worked from nine in the 
morning until well past midnight. At their next mentoring 
session, it took just 15 minutes to explain the concept. The 
mentors liked it. 

Asuum works like this: People reading an article about 
Miley Cyrus twerking might find, discretely underneath a 
photo caption, a small button that recommends download- 
ing her latest hit from iTunes or purchasing an MP3 player 
from Amazon. Asuum and the news site share a commission 
if the reader actually buys a product. 

Asuum’s technology is distinct because it finds the right 
product for each story. This impressed Diekmann. “The last 
thing you want is to be offering ads for kitchen knives next 
to a story about a brutal stabbing,” he says. 

Its affiliation with Axel Springer didn’t only soothe 
Kutschenko’s mother, it helped Asuum get an audience 
with potential clients. “As soon as publishers heard the 
Axel Springer name, they would say, ‘Oh, yeah, come on by,” 
Kutschenko says. 

Three months into their new iteration, Asuum’s tailor- 
made native ads are on the sites of most major publishers 
in Germany, and are expanding throughout the continent. 
They expect to break even in December. The partners didn’t 
even have to wait for demo day to secure their first round of 
financing; they received it from their mentors. 


NEARLY 6,000 MILES AWAY, JESSE SHAPINS, KARA OEHLER, 
and James Burns, three longtime friends, had moved from 


Boston to California. In February 2013, they joined five other 
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start-ups at Matter’s boot camp run by Corey Ford, a for- 
mer producer at Frontline turned Stanford lecturer turned 
venture capitalist. Ford, 35, is a clean-cut guy with a baby 
face who uses phrases like “user-centered, prototype-driven 
models” three times in the space of a half hour. 

At the boot camp, Ford extolled his philosophy, honed 
during his time at Stanford’s. d.school (that’s California- 
speak for design school), of what it takes to make a win- 
ning business. The technology must focus on the user. 
And designers must continually iterate, quickly, and learn 
from failures. Cross-pollination is creative: The product 
dreamed up by a hacker, a business dude, and a storyteller 
will be more rewarding than one designed by technology 
nerds alone. 


In two years KQED went 
from just another public- 
radio outlet fretting 
about its future to a new- 
media pioneer. 


The six companies Matter accepted got $50,000 and 
five months of coaching. They sat cheek-by-jowl in what 
is essentially a large garage in the trendy South of Market 
neighborhood of San Francisco. Mostly they worked on 
their own, but twice a week they sat together. Tuesdays, 
they heard from a variety of speakers, usually successful 
entrepreneurs, designers, hackers, marketing folks, busi- 
nesspeople, and investors. Fridays the campers shared their 
successes and problems with one another. 

Once a month they rehearsed their pitches for demo day, 
when they hoped to secure the funding they need to survive. 
Throughout, they were encouraged to test their prototypes 
on real end users, like KQED. 

Shapins, Oehler, and Burns’ company, called Zeega, 
mashes sound with visuals to create a new interactive sto- 
rytelling format. Initially it was designed for professional cli- 
ents like pRx. During their time at camp, though, they made 
two significant decisions: First, they wanted to simplify the 
technology so that anyone with a smartphone can make a 
Zeega. Second, they dropped the videos, at least for now. 

The three founders want Zeega to be the creative person’s 
Twitter. “Creating a Zeega is not the same as making a video. 
It’s not the same as making a radio story. There are ways in 
which the medium itself is very appropriate for how we use 
media today,” says Shapins, the CEO. 

KQED teamed up with Zeega as part of the radio’s “The 
Making of” series, a yearlong collaboration with independent 
producers to create the public-radio content of the future. 
Boland says he likes Zeega’s simplicity; its technology allows 
someone to tell a multimedia story with the help of a developer. 

In August, National Public Radio mixed vintage photos 





and grainy video clips from the 1963 March on Washington 
with oral reminiscences from organizers 50 years later. “We 
really were jumping up and down; most of all because of the 
quality,” Shapins says. “What made us most excited was how 
NPR did the creative work themselves.” 

In addition to Zeega, KQED is working with ChannelMe- 
ter, another graduate of Matter’s first camp, which ended in 
June. ChannelMeter helps companies analyze how and what 
videos viewers watch online. It monitors the top 50,000 You- 
Tube channels on an hourly basis. That’s about 25 million 
videos every day. 

Eugene Lee, 31, and Nimi Wariboko Jr., 21, the brains 
behind the company, hope to be tracking 10 times that num- 
ber of videos in a year. From late winter through Septem- 
ber of this year, they attended not one but two accelerator 
camps, where they got access to executives from The New 
York Times, Google News, News Corp, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, and Time magazine. What they learned is that publish- 
ers often were blindly uploading videos without knowing 
anything more than how many views each got. 

But that YouTube number beneath the video is deceiving. 
It doesn’t divulge, for instance, whether someone watched 
for a few seconds or the whole four minutes. Nor did it dis- 
close how the viewer found the video—via a Google search, 
a Facebook recommendation, or Twitter feed. “There was no 
strategy or planning,” Lee says. “What made it worse, they 
weren’t spending the time looking at the data.” 

Online videos are going to be integral to news sites, 
but also to the future of television, and rating systems are 
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important for advertisers and media alike. ChannelMeter’s 
goal is to be the gold standard of video analytics. Their data 
gives videos a grade based on how quickly people viewed 
the video, whether they watched the whole video, and 
whether they shared or commented on it. KQED discovered 
that people stayed to watch their science videos and restau- 
rant reviews more than any other genre, and that has helped 
editors make staffing and resource decisions. “We learned 
that KQED has more video and video views than any other 
public broadcaster,’ Boland says. “Even more than pps. We 
wouldn’t have known that.” 

It has been less than two years since Boland’s a-ha 
moment in Texas, and in that time KQED has gone from just 
another public-radio operation fretting about its future to 
a new-media pioneer that is helping solve the digital-age 
problems that confront all legacy outlets. It was the first to 
offer pledge-free streaming for subscribers who contrib- 
uted $45 or more. The station is even letting Zeega squat in 
the KQED headquarters until the young entrepreneurs can 
permanently settle in San Francisco. “There’s a kind of syn- 
ergy and working together that is just helpful,” Boland says. 

“Being a partner in an accelerator is way outside of what an 
American public broadcaster would do. But it made a lot of 
sense for KQED, and it’s paid off.” cur 
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America’s secret fetish 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s Secrecy: The American Experience is 
an optimistic book; reading it today brings despair 


BY JACK SHAFER 


he ease with which the United States government creates new state 

secrets masks the ultimate cost of the secret’s production. Once minteu, a 

secret must be guarded lest a spy sneak in and pluck it from the bunch—or 
a Chelsea Manning, an Edward Snowden, or a lesser leaker with a security clear- 
ance release it into the wild. Vaults must be built, moats dug, and guards hired, 
trained, and paid. Add to that the cost of routine audits, to make sure nobody has 
picked the locks, and the expense of the annual security clearances for the spooks, 
bureaucrats, and IT specialists who make, sort, use, and maintain the secrets. At 
last count, nearly five million people in the US were cleared to access Confiden- 
tial, Secret, or Top Secret information, a number that includes both government 
employees (like Manning) and contractors (like Snowden). 

Official secrets have been reproducing faster than a basket of mongooses 
thanks to the miracle of “derivative classification,” and this rapid propagation has 
compounded the maintenance costs. Whenever information stamped as classi- 
fied is folded into a new document—either verbatim or in paraphrased form—that 
new derivative document is born classified. Derivative classification—and the fact 
that nobody ever got fired for overusing the classified stamp—means that 92.1 mil- 
lion “classification decisions” were made in FY 2011, according to a government 
report, a 20 percent increase over FY 2010. Once created, your typical secret is a 
stubborn thing. The secret-makers’ reluctance to declassify their trove is legend- 
ary: In 1997, 204 million pages were declassified, but since 9/11 only an average of 
33.5 million pages have been declassified annually. 

The secrets glut imparts another cost, one that can’t be measured in dollars, 
as Daniel Patrick Moynihan warned in his 1998 book, Secrecy: The American 
Experience. Just as excessive economic regulation blocks efficient transmission 
of the market’s supply and demand signals, the hoarding of secrets locks vital 
knowledge away from politicians, policymakers, and the public, who need the 
best information to conduct informed debates and make wise decisions. However 
difficult the quandary when Moynihan was writing, it’s much worse now. By FY 
2011, the volume of new classified documents created annually had risen to 92 
million from six million at the time Secrecy was published. 

While Moynihan nurtures a civil-libertarian sentiment, his primary thrust is 
utilitarian: The stockpiling of too many secrets renders the nation less secure, 
not more, because it forces us to make decisions based on poor-quality informa- 
tion. In our attempts to blind our adversaries, he points out repeatedly, we end 
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up blinding ourselves. The information 
blackout also hinders the public’s abil- 
ity to hold the secret-keepers account- 
able for what they do. Kept too close 
to the vault, important secrets don’t 
get properly vetted, which results in 
policy being sent off course by “incor- 
rect” secrets. (“The mistakes, you see, 
were secret, so they were not open to 
correction,” as historian Richard Gid 
Powers puts it in Secrecy’s introduc- 
tion.) Secrets prevent sympathetic leg- 
islators—here Moynihan was writing 
about his relationship with President 
Ronald Reagan—from defending a col- 
league’s foreign-policy positions with- 
out knowing what they are. And finally, 
the routinization of the classified pro- 
cess, this willy-nilly banging of “Secret” 
on the most banal documents, creates 
a surplus of secrets that increases the 
difficulty of protecting the vital ones. 

Moynihan died in 2003, a few 
years after completing three terms as 
a Democratic senator from New York. 
If he were still serving on the Select 
Committee on Intelligence, one can’t 
imagine the certified anti-communist 
and self-identified hawk applauding 
Manning and Snowden for loosing the 
secrets they vowed to protect. But one 
can easily imagine Moynihan leading 
a seminar on secrecy mania, waving 
thumbdrives and CDs to symbolize 
the gigabytes of classified information 
the two leakers so easily pilfered and 
distributed, and decrying the govern- 
ment’s secrecy fetish. 

Although they’re portrayed as leak- 
ing twins, both in their 20s, Manning 
and Snowden robbed the secret works 
of two different classes of classified 
material. Although Manning held a 
Top Secret clearance, like 1.4 million 
other people, none of the hundreds of 
thousands of files he leaked to Julian 
Assange’s WikiLeaks organization were 
of the Top Secret grade; he shared Con- 
fidential and Secret pages exclusively. 
Snowden, on the other hand, gave Top 
Secret documents to The Washington 
Post and The Guardian from the very 
beginning. Manning’s leaks revealed 
the contents of State Department dip- 
lomatic cables, dossiers on the detain- 
ees at Guantanamo Bay, and incident 
reports from the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan—hundreds of thousands 
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of documents constituting the govern- 
ment’s paper trail. While the Manning 
leaks were stoppered at several hun- 
dred thousand documents and their 
effect contained, Snowden’s ongoing 
leaks vex the government at a higher 
level—because he’s still sharing stuff 
and because his leaks expose the very 
architecture of the Nsa’s globa! surveil- 
lance machine. 

Both leakers have been called trai- 
tors and accused of weakening their 
country. In late 2010, shortly after 
WikiLeaks steered Manning’s leaks to 
The New York Times, The Guardian, and 
other outlets for publication, Secretary 
of State Hillary Clinton denounced 
those leaks as “an attack on America” 
and “the international community.” 
Manning was eventually convicted of 
espionage and other charges, but US 
officials conceded privately several 
weeks after Secretary Clinton’s blast 
that the harm had been minimal. In a 
puckish column, the Financial Times’ 
Gideon Rachman declared that the 
Manning disclosures had done the 
United States a great favor. Far from 
damaging the State Department’s cred- 
ibility by disclosing its internal discus- 
sions, the leaks demonstrated the con- 
sistency of its diplomats’ public and 
private statements. Assange deserved 
a medal, Rachman suggested, because 
the diplomatic cables depict American 
foreign policy as principled, intelligent, 
and pragmatic. “That was, perhaps, the 
best-kept secret of all,” he wrote. 

There’s no such perverse comfort 
to be found in the Snowden materials. 
They portray a deceitful government, 
sluicing into view the blueprints for the 
surveillance state. The leaks flow on as 
I write this, including details about the 
successful efforts of the NSA to com- 
promise cryptography in our comput- 
ers and phones and undermine security 
on the internet. The Nsa’s surveillance 
operations, a foreign and domestic 
hydra, qualifies as the “vast secrecy sys- 
tem almost wholly hidden from view,” 
to select one of Moynihan’s salient 
phrases. In their haste to contain the 
Snowden revelations, the nation’s lead- 
ers have repeatedly lied to the public 
about what telephone and email mes- 
sages they intercept, store, and read, 
and how that information is used. 


“Secrecy is a form of regulation,” 
Moynihan declaresin his opening sen- 
tence, restricting what information 
citizens may possess about their gov- 
ernment and the actions performed in 
their name. Unlike economic regula- 
tion, whose dimension can be gleaned 
from reading the US Code and scanning 
the Federal Register, the shadow cast by 
secrecy is fundamentally unknowable 
to few outside the government elite. 
Writing elsewhere, Moynihan stated, 
“Normal regulation concerns how citi- 
zens must behave, and so regulations 
are widely promulgated. Secrecy, by 
contrast, concerns what citizens may 
know; and the citizen is not told what 
may not be known. 

On occasion, the national security 
establishment will even prevent the 
president of the United States from 
being read in on the secrets elemen- 
tal to the performance of his office. In 
the late 1940s, the US Army’s Venona 
project cracked the codes the Soviet 
Union was using to communicate with 
its spy network in America, Moynihan 
reported. The decryptions were shared 
with FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and 
other members of the national security 
brotherhood, but General Omar Bradley 
concealed them from President Harry S. 
Truman because his White House was 
known to leak. Venona gave an accurate 
picture of Soviet penetration of the US. 
Had the secrets been made public—the 
Russians had learned by then that they’d 
been found out—the nation might have 
been spared the poisonous squalls about 
domestic communism exhaled by Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy. Of the Venona 
decryptions, that were finally made pub- 
lic in the mid-1990s, Moynihan writes: 


Here we have government secrecy 
in its essence. Departments and 
agencies hoard information, and 
the government becomes a kind of 
market. Secrets become organiza- 
tional assets .... In the void created 
by absent or withheld information, 
decisions are either made poorly 
or not made at all. What decisions 
would Truman have made had the 
information in the Venona inter- 
cepts not been withheld from him? 


Moynihan arrived at his secrecy- 
state critique after working inside the 
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beast. A versatile academic, he rose to 
political prominence as a counselor 
to President Richard Nixon, who 
appointed him ambassador to India 
in 1972. Later, he served as United 
Nations ambassador under President 
Gerald Ford, before winning his Sen- 
ate seat as a Democrat in 1976. His 
skepticism of official Washington 
assessments formed in secret ripened 
in the 1970s, when the government 


Moynihan was 
like a doctor 

who diagnosed a 
malady, suggested 
a round of 
medication, and 
then moved on. 


continued to tout the Soviet Union’s 
growing power. It was obvious to 
Moynihan that such an economically 
anemic country couldn’t last long, a 
sentiment he expressed in Newsweek 
in 1979. In the mid-1990s, Moynihan 
gathered his political clout to help 
lead a legislative movement to estab- 
lish a federal commission on govern- 
ment secrecy, which he chaired. The 
commission’s staff interviewed con- 
victed spies, historians, journalists, 
officials at 96 agencies, and others in 
the completion of its mission. Its final 
report, delivered to President Bill 
Clinton in March 1997, recommended 
strict statutory limits on what could 
be declared secret, among other 
things. For instance, a demonstrable 
need to protect the information in 
the interest of national security must 
exist; classified designations must 
“sunset” unless recertified by the 
agency as a continued secret; formal 
procedures for the classification and 
declassification of information should 
be established. 

Moynihan wrote Secrecy as an 
expansion of his appendix to the com- 
mission’s report, and his book includes 
a novella-length introduction by 


historian Richard Gid Powers, which 
spackles some of the gaps in the sena- 
tor’s review of the century-long expan- 
sion of Washington secrecy. Moynihan 
and Powers trace our government’s 
passion for secrets to the Wilson 
administration’s paranoiac views about 
dissent during World War I, and its 
passage of the Espionage Act of 1917 
and the Sedition Act of 1918, which 
established the secrecy bureaucracy 
and in its early incarnation dic- 

tated press censorship. 
The Russian Revolution and 
Moscow’s establishment of 
the Communist International, 
pledged to world revolution, 
further rattled the Ameri- 
can state. The domestic com- 
munist conspiracy, such as it 
was, never threatened the US 
government. The overreac- 
tion to the subversives, who 
never numbered more than a 
few thousand, ran through the 
Cold-War era, sustaining a cul- 
ture of secrecy designed to keep 
the populace dumb and frightened. 
Excessive secrecy kept the public from 
learning that the United States suffered 
no “missile gap” with the Soviets; that 
the Bay of Pigs invasion was doomed; 
that the Vietnam War was built on lies 
and deceit; that the Soviet Union was 
disintegrating. Excessive secrecy, Pow- 
ers wrote, gave bureaucratic cover to 
flawed policies and failed careers inside 
government. It also gave the govern- 
ment a weapon to “stigmatize outsiders 
and critics.” Had Truman been able to 
draw on the secrets stash, he could have 
arrested America’s paranoia about the 
internal communist threat by speaking 
the truth about the pitiful weakness of 
Soviet spies. But because he was in the 
dark, too, he couldn’t directly refute the 
alarmists. “[McCarthy] was able to gain 
hearing for his fantastic charges only 
because he could claim that the evi- 
dence to support them was kept hidden 
by the executive branch,” wrote Powers. 
This damming up of information has 
created what Powers calls “postmod- 
ern paranoia, an aesthetic preference 
for ‘alternative’ modes of thought that 
leads to playful interest in conspiracy 
theories about government secrecy just 
for the hell of it.” In other words, the 


rationing (or regulation) of information 
creates a market for misinformation. 
Leaning on the work of Max Weber, 
Moynihan explained how secrecy 
and bureaucracy inevitably became 
enmeshed. It doesn’t matter whether 
the bureaucrats are spooks or brief- 
case-toting paper-sorters, the bureau- 
cratic culture “will always tend to fos- 
ter a culture of secrecy.” Bureaucrats 
bury and guard their secrets, keeping 
“knowledge and intentions” hidden 
whenever (and for however long) they 
can, because keeping others in the dark 
gives them power. Without a doubt, the 
decade of secret spying by the Nsa has 
given it palpable power over Congress, 
the other agencies, and the public, 
who wouldn’t tolerate the systematic 
intrusions if kept informed. Keeping 
legislators in the dark increases the 
bureaucracy’s power, Weber taught, 
a lesson the NSA applied to Congress. 
Snowden’s leaks have done less damage 
to the NsA’s ability to snoop than they 
have to its bureaucratic power. For the 
first time in almost four decades, the 
agency finds its authority questioned 
and scrutinized. It’s telling that the 
NSA’s first response to the Snowden 
revelations was to insist that its actions 
may have been secret but they were 
defensible because they were lawful. 
The government deployed the word 
when the Snowden materials helped 
reveal the bulk collection of domestic 
phone logs, the searching of Ameri- 
cans’ email and text messages, and the 
surveillance of internet browsing via 
the XKeyscore program by the NSA. 
That lawfulness, however, depended 
on legislation passed by Congress, 
interpreted (liberally and secretly) 
by the NsA, monitored by Congress in 
secret, and overseen in secret by the 
FISA court. Moving laws off the public 
books and into the shadows where the 
governed cannot view them is some- 
thing only a self-protecting, self-per- 
petuating bureaucracy could think up. 
There’s an air of optimism to 
Secrecy, a sense that with the Cold War 
behind us and no real military ene- 
mies facing the US, the eight decades 
of secrecy shackles could be sprung 
without any hysteria. If, as Randolph 
Bourne famously wrote, war is the 
health of the state, then terrorists 
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are the health of secret-keepers. The 
attacks of September 11 restored the 
American secrecy cult. The battlefield 
extends from home to foreign moun- 
tain ranges, and the war is fought 
in both real and virtual space. Your 
phone, your computer, your internet 
connection, the algorithms used to 
do your banking online have all been 
drafted into the state’s secret and 
escalating war on Al Qaeda. Thanks 
to Snowden, we now know about the 
government’s secret cyberattacks, its 
secret giant gulps of internet traffic, 
its secret databases of your data, and 
its secret cracking and compromising 
of encryption. Aided and abetted by a 
secret FISA court, the last two presi- 
dential administrations have normal- 
ized privacy intrusions and eaves- 
dropping, with no end in sight as long 
as one fanatic plots to set off a bomb 
somewhere. 

Presaging the government’s 
response to 9/11, Moynihan distilled 
this template for government's action 
during and after wartime in a passage 
about America’s extravagant post- 
WWI spychasing: 


Note the pattern set in 1917. First 
twentieth-century war requires 
or is seen to require measures 
directed against enemies both 
‘foreign and domestic. Such 
enemies, real or imagined, will 
be perceived in both ethnic and 
ideological terms. Second, gov- 
ernment responds to domestic 
threats with regulations designed 
to ensure the loyalty of those 
within the government bureau- 
cracy and the security of govern- 
ment secrets, with similar regula- 
tions designed to protect against 
disloyal conduct on the part of 
citizens and, of course, foreign 
agents. 


Moynihan was no secrecy nihilist. 
He believed in “legitimate and nec- 
essary” military secrets, but wanted 
much of the culture of secrecy the 
spooks depended on to be replaced 
with open approaches to intelligence 
questions. “Analysis, far more than 
secrecy, is the secret to security,” he 
wrote. Open inquiries, in Moynihan’s 
view, independent of the bureaucra- 
cy’s control, and critiqued, debated, 
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and verified by other open-source 
researchers, would produce the best 
results. Had we insisted on such an 
inquiry of Saddam’s weapon programs, 
perhaps we could have been spared the 
second Gulf War. 

At the conclusion of his book, 
Moynihan gets lippy, denouncing the 
secrecy machine: 


A case can be made ... that 
secrecy is for losers. For people 
who don’t know how important 
information really is. The Soviet 
Union realized this too late. 
Openness is now a singular, and 
singularly American, advantage. 
We put it in peril by poking along 
in the mode of an age now past. 
It is time to dismantle govern- 
ment secrecy, this most perva- 
sive of cold war-era regulations. 
It is time to begin building the 
supports for the era of openness 
which is already upon us. 


Those ready to be convinced that 
open inquiry can crack the security nut 
won't find satisfaction in Moynihan’s 
book. He waxes vague on how analyt- 
ics would replace a system of secrets. 
In his most concrete example, he sug- 
gests that commercial satellites could 
break the stranglehold over aerial intel- 
ligence that government satellites have 
given to the spooks. Closer to earth, he 
does his position no favor by claiming 
that a public poll conducted in Cuba 
before the Bay of Pigs operation should 
have been enough to persuade the CIA 
that an invasion wasn’t likely to lead to 
an uprising against Fidel Castro. 

Moynihan’s critique of the century- 
long expansion of institutional secrecy 
didn’t convince the bureaucracy that 
secrecy has failed to make the United 
States secure, or that it would continue 
to fail. The book, and Moynihan’s inves- 
tigation, attracted positive reviews and 
approving editorials in The Washington 
Post and The New York Times, plus fea- 
ture coverage in the Los Angeles Times, 
as Judge Robert A. Katzmann noted 
in his book Daniel Patrick Moynihan: 
The Intellectual in Public Life. But for 
all Moynihan’s pungent anecdotes, his 
thesis that secrecy makes us less secure 
isn’t very testable. Too much informa- 
tion remains classified for us to judge 


the effectiveness of secrecy; too little 
material has been declassified for any 
counterfactual histories built from 
them to be persuasive. His book plots 
no strategy for the repeal of the secrecy 
state, and he didn’t rally civil libertar- 
ians, journalists, academics, and politi- 
cians to advance the reforms his com- 
mission proposed. He was like a doctor 
who diagnosed a malady, suggested a 
round of medication, and then moved 
on to the next patient. 

Secrecy barely changed the policy 
debate and did no lasting damage to the 
secrecy culture. The book hasn’t been 
forgotten, just dismissed, with its most 
visible proponent in recent months 
being columnist George F. Will, who 
has referred to it twice. Any residual 
optimism Moynihan’s book may have 
created expired on the morning of Sep- 
tember 11, 2001. Since that catastro- 
phe, the intelligence bureaucracy has 
acquired greater powers and bigger 
budgets to chase foreign and domestic 
enemies, and gained a whole new set of 
secrets and secrecy tools. 

As Moynihan repeatedly points out, 
war and the threat of domestic disor- 
der, is the health of the secrecy state. 
“We make policy by crisis, and we par- 
ticularly make secrecy policy by crisis,” 
scholar Mary Graham told The New 
York Times in early 2003, predicting 
that the temporary emergency powers 
then being approved would last at least 
for 20 years, “just as we lived with the 
Cold War restrictions for years after it 
was over.” 

To read Secrecy now is to despair. 
As long as threats exist against Amer- 
ica and opportunistic legislators hold 
office, there appears no practical way 
to roll back the secrecy bureaucracy. 
In the summer of 2013, when emotions 
against the NSA intrusions were high- 
est, a bill to limit the agency’s powers 
to collect electronic information was 
voted down in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Maybe I’m impatient, but 
if Snowden’s revelations aren’t enough 
to convince Congress to sand a corner 
off the secrecy establishment, I doubt 
if anything on his computer drives 
could. cur 


JACK SHAFER writes a column about the press 
and politics for Reuters. 
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Benjamins or bullets 


How Mexico became a narco-democracy 


BY MARCELA VALDES 


THIS IS HOW IT USED TO WORK: IN THE 
1970s farmers would pay Mexican of- 
ficials for permission to plant hectares 
of marijuana or poppy. “Once the fields 
had been sown,” an anonymous source 
tells Mexican journalist Anabel Hernan- 
dez, “they stuck little colored flags on 
them, according to the arrangement. 
This meant that when the [government] 
helicopters flew over, instead of fumi- 
gating them they would water them.” 
Drug traffickers also paid fees to 
store their harvest in warehouses, and 
again to smuggle the drugs over the 
border into the United States. Through 
such under-the-table “taxes,” which 
amounted to about $60 a kilo, the Mex- 
ican government fattened its coffers 
while controlling the production and 
movement of drugs within its borders. 
Today the servant has become the 
master. Cartels dominate not only large 
portions of Mexico’s government, but 
also much of the country’s civil society. 
Their payroll includes not just army 
personnel, police officers, intelligence 
agents, prison guards, business owners, 
and politicians, but also soda vendors, 
tortilla sellers, and gas-station atten- 
dants. Under their rule, fear has reached 
legendary proportions throughout Mex- 
ico. A man in Ciudad Juarez tells jour- 
nalist Oscar Martinez that he’s afraid 
to use public bathrooms because he 


doesn’t want to find decapitated heads. | 


“It sounds at first like he’s paranoid, or 


crazy,” Martinez writes, “but it’s hap- 
pened to him twice.” 

How did the Mexican government 
lose control of its traffickers? An answer 
can be found in two new books: Hernan- 
dez’ Narcoland: The Mexican Drug Lords 
and Their Godfathers and Martinez’ The 
Beast: Riding the Rails and Dodging Nar- 
cos on the Migrant Trail. Together they 
provide a top-down, bottom-up view of 
how Mexican cartels have consolidated 
and corporatized in the past two decades. 
As the cartels have integrated vertically, 
destroyed their competition, and diver- 
sified their interests, their business has 
grown more efficient—and so has their 
cruelty. In fact, a short version of Hernan- 
dez’ book might run like this: Govern- 
ment officials thought they were training 
sheep; instead they were raising wolves. 


MEXICAN POLICE TOLERATED DRUGS IN 
the 1970s for two reasons: they consid- 
ered leftists their real enemy, and they 
were broke. Local branches of the fed- 
eral judicial police received no money 
for cars, radios, guns, or support staff. A 
periodic shearing of the local drug men 
funded operating budgets. Hernandez’ 
primary source for this history is an 
anonymous “Informer” who, she says, 
observed the drug world from within the 
Mexican government for 35 years. He 
alleges that three branches of govern- 
ment each took a cut of the drug “tax.” 
Every month, he says, three suitcases 


traveled throughout Mexico, gather- 
ing bundles of cash on their way to the 
capital. There, one suitcase stopped at 
the attorney general’s office, another at 
the secretary of the interior, and a third 
at the secretary of defense. (Hernandez 
reveals few details about this informer, 
a fundamental weakness of Narcoland, 
though understandable given how many 
witnesses have been assassinated in 
Mexico over the past decade.) 

The so-called “years of control” un- 
raveled in the 1980s. According to the in- 
former, the change began when President 
Miguel de la Madrid took office in 1982 
and appointed Sergio Garcia Ramirez at- 
torney general. Rather than tax all traf- 
fickers and spread the proceeds around 
various departments, Garcia Ramirez’ 
staff protected pet traffickers in each re- 
gion, then funneled their “taxes” into the 
pockets of individual politicians. 

Bigger, richer traffickers meant more 
money for their political mentors. But 
selective protection also meant that the 
little criminal gangs began to consoli- 
date into larger, more organized cartels. 
“Semi-illiterate peasants [turned ma- 
jor cartel leaders] like El Principe, Don 
Neto, El Azul, El Mayo, and El Chapo 
would not have got far without the col- 
lusion of businessmen, politicians, and 
policemen, and all of those who exercise 
everyday power from behind a false halo 
of legality,’ Hernandez writes. “All these 
are the true godfathers of Narcoland.” 

In the 1980s, the fledgling cartels 
also located an unexpected source of 
support: the c1A. After 1982’s Boland 
Amendment made it illegal for the Rea- 
gan administration to continue fund- 
ing the Nicaraguan Contras, the CIA 
used Colombian cocaine traffickers as 
a source of off-the-books cash. In ex- 
change, CIA agents let tons of Colom- 
bian cocaine enter the US, sometimes on 
government planes. The upshot of this 
lesser-known piece of the Iran-Contra 
affair is that Mexican cartels began to 
play a crucial role in the distribution of 
cocaine. As Hernandez points out, Mex- 
ico has “a strategic location, halfway be- 
tween producers and consumers.” Air- 
planes leaving the US with medicine 
and weapons for the Contras, or fly- 
ing back with Colombian drugs, would 
stop at hidden landing strips in Mexico 
to refuel. 
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In 1993, after Colombian drug lord 
Pablo Escobar was killed, Mexican 
trafficker Amado Carrillo Fuentes bro- 
kered deals with the Cali and the Me- 
dellin cartels, replacing Escobar as the 
most powerful cocaine smuggler in 
Latin America. Carrillo Fuentes grew 
his empire with the help of Joaquin “El 
Chapo” Guzman and the Beltran Leyva 
brothers. Together they expanded retail 
distribution to every region of the US, 
pioneered the large-scale production 
of crystal meth, and cultivated relation- 
ships with elite Mexican bankers who 
helped them launder millions of dollars. 

As the riches grew, so did the govern- 
ment’s greed. According to Hernandez, 
in the 1990s Mexican officials instituted 
a fresh fundraising strategy: “No more 
‘paying taxes’: now you had to offer hefty 
bribes, enough to make the fortunes of 
politicians and businessmen overnight.” 
From then on, she suggests, it was only a 
matter of time before the drug lords be- 
gan to consider corrupt officials part of 
their personal staff. As one former cartel 
member explained, “The traffickers pay 
for the campaigns, and then get protec- 
tion when their guys are elected.” 

In 1997, after Carrillo Fuentes died 
(or, some say, faked his death), his em- 
pire fractured into smaller groups. Then 
in 2001, shortly after E] Chapo escaped 
from prison, more than 25 major traf- 
fickers merged into a nationwide group 
known as The Federation, with El Chapo 
at the helm. Hernandez’ most incendiary 
argument is that presidents Vicente Fox 
and Felipe Calderon essentially worked 
for E] Chapo. Their “war on drugs,” she 
argues, was a front for The Federation’s 
hostile takeover of the Tijuana Cartel and 
its attempt to expand its territory by at- 
tacking the paramilitary cartel known 
as Los Zetas. “In previous epochs,” she 
writes, “none of the cartels would have 
dared to declare war on another, nor 
would any government have allowed it.” 
But Fox, Calderon, and their ministers 
not only sanctioned the war, she alleges, 
they used police and intelligence agents 
to support El Chapo’s agenda. 

Here, as in many areas of this pro- 
vocative history, Hernandez’ evidence 
is largely circumstantial. She points, for 
example, to the inexplicable personal for- 
tune of Calderon’s director of the “war on 
drugs,” Genaro Garcia Luna (worth some 
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Hernandez has 
put her life in 
permanent peril. 


$2.8 million in 2010), as well as to a study 
by economist Edgardo Buscaglia, which 
found that only 1.8 percent of the orga- 
nized-crime arrests in Mexico from 2006 
through 2010 were of people connected 
to El Chapo’s cartel. She also provides de- 
tails about officials who have been tried 
for corruption, about drug trials that have 
turned into farces, and about honest anti- 
drug officials who have been reassigned. 
But what Hernandez reads as cor- 
ruption may simply be the ugly busi- 
ness of realpolitik. As Buscaglia himself 
points out in Narcoland, even Ameri- 
can anti-drug agencies “think that it’s 
always more feasible to control a sin- 
gle, consolidated organization, rather 
than hundreds of atoms that don’t re- 
ally hook up, producing a situation of 
chaos and instability.” Policies that favor 
one cartel over another don’t necessar- 
ily mean that the Mexican presidency is 
beholden to a particular narco. 


WHETHER OR NOT HERNANDEZ IS AC- 
curate about all the dirty details, her di- 
agnosis that much of Mexico is now run 
by cartels is undeniable. Anyone who 
doubts it should read Martinez’ grip- 
ping work of travel reportage, The Beast. 

In style and substance, the two 
books could not be more different. An 
accomplished investigative journalist 
who entered the field after her father 
was kidnapped and murdered in 2000, 
Hernandez analyzes scores of criminal 
trials and recently declassified docu- 
ments, fleshing out details with inter- 
views of a few highly placed anonymous 
sources. Her writing is uneven but her 
research is impressive, and she has put 
her life in permanent peril by focus- 
ing on Mexican presidents and their 
top ministers, as well as the leaders of 
Mexico’s most powerful cartels. 

The Beast is less interested in narcos 
than Central American migrants who 
traverse Mexico in hopes of reaching the 
United States. A reporter for the online 


newspaper ElFaro.net, Martinez is a 
powerful storyteller and his approach 
to investigative journalism is closer to 
anthropological immersion: He walks 
with migrants through bloody forests, 
eats with them at spartan shelters, and 
rides with them atop speeding trains. 
The journey through Mexico has al- 
ways been dangerous for undocumented 
Central American migrants. Traveling 
without legal visas or any connection to 
the local population, they risk robbery, 
rape, and murder. But now the dangers 
are almost impossible to escape. As Mar- 
tinez follows migrants up the eastern side 
of Mexico, he keeps encountering towns 
that are ruled by Los Zetas. “We real- 
ized,” Martinez writes, “that machetes 
had given way to assault rifles; that re- 
mote mountaintops had given way to safe 
houses; that your everyday delinquents 
had joined Los Zetas; that robbery had 
turned into assaults and abductions.” 
Consolidation may work for Mexico’s 
government and our own Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency, but for average Mexicans 
and desperate migrants it’s a disaster. 
Every year cartels kidnap thousands 
of migrants and hold them for ransom. 
In 2007, a cartel kidnapped 300 Mexican 
and Central American migrants at once 
in Sonora. A priest managed to negotiate 
the release of 120. “Most of them were 
beaten black and blue,” Martinez writes, 
“and had their ankles broken by a bat.” 
Afterward not one filed a police report 
and the remaining 180 victims were never 
heard from again. For cartels like Los Ze- 
tas, kidnapping is an easy franchise: They 
delegate the violence to local gangs, sup- 
ply them with guns, give them permission 
to use the name “Zeta,” and collect be- 
tween $300 and $1,500 for each migrant. 
They can sell the women to brothels. 
Given these circumstances, it’s hard to 
understand why anyone would attempt 
the journey north—until you realize that 
many of the migrants are already facing 
murder or destitution at home. In the 
first chapter of The Beast, Martinez intro- 
duces three brothers who fled El Salvador 
after they were threatened with death— 
they had asked too many questions about 
their mother’s murder. Another migrant 
used to work as a police officer in Hondu- 
ras. After her first and second husbands 


_ were killed by members of the Mara Sal- 


vatruchas gang, she fantasized about 





shooting herself, her daughters, and her 
dog. “Then we'll have nothing left to fear,” 
she thought. In the end, she decided to try 
for the US instead. 

At times, Martinez seems almost an- 
gry that the US doesn’t make it easier for 
migrants like these to enter our coun- 
try. And certainly he’s correct that no 
amount of border tightening will deter 
migrants fleeing terror, any more than 
the threat of incarceration deters drug 
traffickers from pursuing criminal prof- 
its. Recently, President Enrique Pefia 
Nieto has redoubled Mexico’s efforts to 
arrest cartel leaders; the notoriously sa- 
distic Zeta leader Miguel Angel Trevino 
Morales was captured in July. Such head- 
line-grabbing arrests might play well in 
the international press, but if history is 
any guide they won’t hurt cartel opera- 
tions. Extradition or even death simply 
spur institutional reorganization. A sin- 
gle kilo of cocaine, purchased in Colom- 
bia and sold in New York, brings more 
than $20,000 in profits. Nobody is going 
to let a business like that die just because 
the top man goes down. 

In her book, Hernandez presents a 
better strategy: Attack the money. In 
Mexico, the popular wisdom about car- 
tels is that they live by “plata o plomo.” 
Silver or lead. Benjamins or bullets. If 
the narcos target you, you pay or you die. 
At the heart of this saying is a profound 
understanding of the narco psychology: 
what motivates them is money. They are 
the ultimate cutthroat capitalists. 

To make her point, Hernandez 
quotes extensively from Edgardo Bus- 
caglia, who now works as a senior re- 
searcher at Columbia Law School. “I al- 
ways tell friends and colleagues that El 
Chapo’s goal is to pay taxes,” says Busca- 
glia. “When the criminal groups legalize 
their wealth, their success is complete.” 
Seizing their cash, he argues, is the only 
way to truly disrupt their logistics and 
their power to corrupt. But weaning 
Mexicans from the billions of dollars in 
drug profits that have propped up their 
legal economy for more than a decade? 
That sounds as easy as weaning Ameri- 
cans from the more than 100,000 kilos 
of cocaine they consume each year. csr 
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Human nature 


Do conflicting desires prevent us from building happy cities? 


BY TOM VANDERBILT 


ONE OF THE OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
in writing a book called Traffic is that 
every year, just after the annual release 
of the congestion report from the Texas 
A&M Transportation Institute—which 
measures highway travel times in US 
cities—I am contacted by various media 
outlets to offer analysis on that year’s 
findings. 

I have stopped returning these calls. 
For one, I am not convinced that TTI 
is measuring the right things. City X, 
the reporter will want to know, is now 
ranked right below City Y. Are things 
getting worse? In last vear’s report, for 
example, Chicago looked almost as bad 
as Atlanta. As an analyst for the group 
Transportation for America noted, how- 
ever, Chicagoans travel shorter dis- 
tances than Atlantans—and thus spend 
less time in the car. “Yet the two are 
ranked similarly,” he notes, “because the 
difference in traffic speed during peak 
hour versus off-peak (say, 3am) is simi- 
lar in both places. Ultimately, the TTI 
doesn’t really care about overall quality 
of life—or commute—for the majority of 
residents. It’s all about how fast you can 
drive at peak hour.” 

The more profound reason I have 
stopped returning these calls—or the 
ones asking how to avoid back-to- 
school, or Fourth-of-July-weekend, or 
transit-employees’-strike traffic—is a 
sense of larger existential futility. Yes, 
congestion taxes our productivity, it 
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costs our health, and it makes us mis- 
erable. We may have even, as a nation, 
reached “peak travel”—we’ve collec- 
tively hit the limit of how much we 
want to drive. But focusing on con- 
gestion numbers (and the media love 
numbers, as long as they are not un- 
packed too thoroughly), or even on 
congestion itself—and what, precisely, 
is “too much” congestion?—misses 
the point. It’s like a patient who ob- 
sessively tracks his rising cholesterol 


levels without changing his diet. In 
the increasingly crowded metropoli- 
tan regions of the 21st century, improv- 
ing overall quality of life has little to do 
with increasing travel speeds for the 
individual driver. 

Traffic, that great “tragedy of the 
commons,” is a system in which each 
person’s search for individual utility 
(and, theoretically, happiness) directly 
impinges upon everyone else’s. Cru- 
elly, it does so in a nonlinear fashion: 
Increase the amount of vehicles by 33 
percent and congestion is bound to in- 
crease well beyond that. So how do you 
fix this in a way that is not only effi- 
cient but also socially equitable? How 
might we reorder our cities to improve 
not simply the vehicular flow on certain 
highway facilities, but overall quality 
of life? 

Vancouver-based journalist Charles 
Montgomery, in his ambitious cross-dis- 
ciplinary and prescriptive book, Happy 
City: Transforming Our Lives Through 
Urban Design, notes an apparent par- 
adox: Cities have never been wealth- 
ier, more geographically dispersed, or 
more resource intensive; nor have they 
afforded more people “private domes- 
ticity and mobility.” And yet, he argues, 
“despite all we have invested in this dis- 
persed city, it has failed to maximize 
health and happiness.” 

It is more than a design problem, he 
argues—it is a psychological problem. 
Much of that congestion, which every 
year gets worse, comes from people 
seeking increasingly larger homes that 
require increasingly longer commutes. 
But as behavioral economists like Dan- 
iel Kahneman have suggested, the he- 
donic glow of having that fourth bed- 
room can begin to wear off very quickly, 
while the temporal vicissitudes of a 
daily commute never fade. In Mont- 
gomery’s view, generations of planners, 
developers, and politicians have been 
similarly seduced by blinkered think- 
ing. “The city is as much a product 
of the psychological tics, status urges, 
and schematic errors in judgment of 
these powerful strangers,” he writes, 
“as it is one of our flawed choices or 
happenstance.” 

The symbolic figurehead of the book 
is Enrique Pefalosa, the former mayor 
of Bogota, Colombia. If the leader of a 





city that was, as Montgomery notes, re- 
garded as a “living hell,” seems an un- 
likely flag-carrier for the mood-lifting 
metropolis, his methods were even 
more unlikely. As Montgomery explains, 
after assuming office, Pefialosa aban- 
doned an ambitious highway expan- 
sion plan—the standard, international 
development agency-approved, GDp- 
raising approach—and instead built an 
innovative system of “bus rapid transit,” 
as well as new public plazas, parks, and 
bike lanes. He restricted car travel into 
the central city based on license-plate 
numbers, and on February 24, 2000, 
he banned all cars from city streets (it 
was, Montgomery writes, the first day 
in four years no one was killed in Bo- 
gota traffic). 

The typical reaction to such mea- 
sures, reliably amplified by the press, 
is to attack them as draconian impo- 
sitions of the citizens’ right to travel 
when and how they want, a putative 
“war on the automobile.” But only one 
in five families in Bogota owned a car. 
What hostilities were the automo- 
bile—its traffic, its noise, its propen- 
sity to kill and harm residents—itself 
committing? Pefialosa’s actions could 
more accurately be framed as a more 
just reallocation of public space. It is 
striking that even in places where car 
owners constitute a minority of house- 
holds, like Manhattan, very minor re- 
adjustments in street design (typically 
restoring some balance based on the 
streets’ actual users) seem to combus- 
tively spawn such vitriol. The media, 
interviewing “experts” like the taxi 
driver stuck in traffic (who cannot see 
far beyond his own windshield), typ- 
ically take a narrow view. But what 
would one expect of outlets whose 
typical coverage of transportation has 
been limited to flying helicopters over 
crowded highways? 

Defining “happiness,” as Montgom- 
ery admits, is a thorny proposition. If 
people really are happier living in small 
towns (as some studies, open to ques- 
tions of selection bias, among other 
issues, quoted by Montgomery sug- 
gest), why do so many of us—judging 
by real-estate values—want to live in 
New York City? In one of the book’s 
most fascinating sections, Montgomery 
considers the idea of trust an essential 


component to happiness. Social scien- 
tists like Robert Sampson, using psy- 
chologist Stanley Milgram’s famous 
“lost letter” experiment (what are the 
chances that a stamped, addressed 
envelope dropped somewhere will 
be mailed by a stranger?), have found 
that letters in cities like Chicago are 
more likely to be returned in neigh- 
borhoods where various indices of so- 
cial—and not merely economic—capital 
are highest. The question Montgom- 
ery confronts is: “Can we build—or re- 
build—city spaces in ways that enable 
more trust among both familiars and 
strangers?” 

Some of it is simple maintenance: 
In studies in which subjects looked at 
pictures contrasting a neighborhood of 
broken pavement and unkempt lawns 
versus one featuring good sidewalks 
and cared-for lawns, and then played 
experimental games involving the ex- 
change of money, people were more 
trusting with fellow players who were 
said to live in the neighborhood with 
good sidewalks. Simple attention to 
design matters as well. The Danish 
architect Jan Gehl, studying behav- 
ior on a pedestrianized street in Co- 
penhagen, noticed that benches that 
faced the street, with all its bustling 
human traffic, got 10 times more use 
than those that faced away, a sort of 
testament in furniture to our urge to 
connect. 

In a visit to Disneyland with the 
neuroeconomist Paul Zak, Montgom- 
ery notes that when he dropped his 
wallet on purpose (echoing Milgram), 
he got it back instantly, every time. Yes, 
he notes, “people go there to be happy,” 
but the environment too was powerfully 
at work: people walking down human- 
scaled and legible streets, with a lot of 
things and other people to see (ensuring 
novelty and security), evoking a curious 
kind of déja vu. 

But how did we get to the point 
where Disney’s Main Street seems so 
nostalgic? How did we get to those far- 
flung, commute-intensive California 
exurbs that Montgomery visits, where 
neighbors do not know each other and 
real-estate companies spraypaint green 
the lawns of foreclosed homes to entice 
buyers? He notes that “spraw] fulfills 
Americans’ preferences for privacy, 


We want a 
walkable 
community and 
our detached 
home with plenty 
of space and 
privacy. 


mobility, and detachment,” but he ar- 
gues that this did not happen “natu- 
rally”; rather, “it was designed” by 
decades of government policies and 
zoning decisions—no apartments above 
shops, parking lots around every shop, 
not even sidewalks allowed—that vir- 
tually guarantee sprawl. But did that 
design merely reflect the larger public 
preference, or did it represent antidem- 
ocratic hijacking by a select few? 

The definitive answer is not here. 
But perhaps the real answer lies, again, 
as much in our psychology as it does 
in economics or land-use policy. “Al- 
though it is true that most of us say we 
would prefer a walkable community 
to one that forces us to drive long dis- 
tances,” Montgomery notes, “most of 
us also want to live in a detached home 
with plenty of privacy and space.” In 
the same way that online algorithms 
take our initial preferences for things 
like news sources, and then, via the so- 
called “filter bubble,” soon exclude any 
other information in a self-reinforcing 
feedback loop, perhaps zoning was just 
an attempt to meet this conflicted vi- 
sion of how people want to live; over 
time, those ambiguous living prefer- 
ences just got further exaggerated, to 
the point where it was hard to find a 
way back. Montgomery quotes an ar- 
chitect working on an effort to bring 
back, through design, the small town 
of Smyrna, GA. “The style was an at- 
tempt to tie Smyrna into a past that peo- 
ple wish they had.” cur 





TOM VANDERBILT is the author of Traffic: 
Why We Drive the Way We Do (and What It 
Says About Us), and a visiting fellow at NYU’s 
Rudin Center for Transportation Policy and 
Management. 
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Games people play 


Most of what we think we know about video games is wrong 


BY LEIGH ALEXANDER 


THE FANTASY OF CYBERSPACE AND VIR- 
tual worlds has captured the human 
imagination for decades. There’s a ro- 
mance inherent in the idea that people 
can create entire universes inside ma- 
chines, and live second lives there. Just 
a handful of years ago, dreamers and 
thought leaders believed the Western 
world was not far off from a “virtual Web,” 
where we all would be represented by av- 
atars, and the internet by a literal geogra- 
phy that would allow for self-expression 
free of traditional social constraints. 

In other words, cyberspace fans 
thought that instead of sitting in front 
of a computer and typing in a website, 
a user would log in to the avatar she in- 
habits—an image of herself that feels 
ideal, perhaps not even in the body of 
a human—walk down a digital road 
to a 3D virtual store where she would 
browse and purchase 3D goods whose 
tangible equivalents would eventually 
arrive at the user’s real-world home. 

The desire to realize the fantasies 
of futurist fiction doubtless helps drive 
many of our genuine inventions and 
innovations, and avatar-based online 
worlds like Second Life did in fact gen- 
erate big money—and big hype—for a 
relatively short while (between 2006 
and 2009, roughly) before ebbing off, 
leaving disappointingly real business 
lessons in their wake. 

But the last decade’s widespread 
mainstreaming of internet use in the 
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West revealed that while the “3D Web” 
makes for an exciting fantasy, it’s much 
simpler for most of us to go to Amazon’s 
regular old Web page to find what we 
want to buy. Possibility and efficiency 
are often at odds. 

Surely, though, gaming and play 
would be better suited to the conflu- 
ence of virtual-world technology and 
fantasy. Massively multiplayer online 


games like World of Warcraft (with 7 
million monthly subscribers, it’s still the 
biggest game of its kind) offer fantas- 
tic escapes, enticing gamers to play for 
hours every week, sometimes for years, 
in magical universes where strangers 
become friends and ordinary people be- 
come heroes. 

There are a lot of ideas about on- 
line games: that they’re addictive; that 
they’re for troublesome teenage boys 
and manchildren and few others; that 
you risk contact with potentially dan- 
gerous freaks and predators lying in 
wait behind the guise of a scantily-clad 
virtual elf. People also believe that on- 
line games teach us to be more resilient 
at challenging tasks, and to be better 
team players—to the extent that game- 
design concepts could be usefully ap- 
plied in the workplace. Online games 
are also thought to help build healthy 
social behavior, to allow people to ex- 
plore their identity, and to empower 
people with disabilities. 

The Proteus Paradox, Nick Yee’s fas- 
cinating new book on the human rela- 
tionship to online games, uses years of 
exhaustive studies to calmly debunk 
some of the persistent myths about on- 
line games. His own Daedalus Project 
regularly surveyed a total of 50,000 
players between 2003 and 2009, a sig- 
nificant study period in the flourish- 
ing of online play spaces. Armed with 
this data, Yee examines the moral panic 
commonly associated with technology, 
and interrogates how people view on- 
line behavior and the “deviance” of 
gaming. The result is a surprising and 
far more interesting picture of online 
games, and the people who play them, 
than the one painted by conventional 
wisdom. It also is a lesson for journalists 
writing about games and gaming culture 
on the need to question the assumptions 
that come with this beat. 

For example, only 20 percent of 
online gamers are teenage boys, and 
the image of the lonesome basement- 
dweller is derived from media stereo- 
types: 50 percent of online gamers 
have full-time jobs and 36 percent are 
married. Players are as rational about 
the bonds they form with strangers in 
games as they would be anywhere else, 
and many people fall in love or develop 
lasting friendships with other players. 





The broad age range often found in 
groups of online players means “teenag- 
ers who may feel a lack of control and 
agency in their everyday lives are sud- 
denly able to work with adults as equals 
or supervisors—something that almost 
never happens in the physical world,” as 
Yee writes. “The stereotypical associa- 
tion of video games and teenagers is not 
only false, but hinders our ability to un- 
derstand how online games can be posi- 
tive social spaces for younger players.” 

Preconceptions about addiction or 
antisocial behavior in the players of on- 
line games also aren’t borne out by the 
research; there’s not much difference 
between studies of the investment of 
time in online games and Nielsen data 
on time spent watching television. Ac- 
cording to Yee’s research, 70 percent of 
online gamers play with someone they 
know in the real world: “It is also worth 
noting that a family sitting together si- 
lently in front of the television is deemed 
socially acceptable, but if they chat and 
collaborate in a virtual world, this is ste- 
reotyped as being antisocial,” he writes. 

There exist, of course, a lot of (argu- 
ably necessary) defenses, many of them 
well-researched, of various kinds of 
video games, and plenty of experts ready 
to talk about how people who don’t like 
gaming are wrong, that gaming is actu- 
ally quite good for you. In fact, there’s 
never been a better climate for gaming 
advocates: The “gamification” move- 
ment has corporations interested in us- 
ing game elements to motivate and re- 
ward workers, while charismatic author 
and designer Jane McGonigal’s book, 
Reality is Broken, is widely cited both 
in and out of the traditional game space 
because of its accessible assertions that 
gamers are actually the world’s best 
problem-solvers. 

And because the social-media cli- 
mate naturally lends itself to sharing 
achievements—successful recipes, ex- 
ercise regimens, family milestones— 
there is a wealth of apps and gadgets 
designed to make your average couch 
potato feel more motivated and play- 
ful. Everything around us is becoming 
increasingly game-like, and it’s getting 
harder and harder to be game-negative. 

Happily, Yee’s book is far from yet 
another takedown of Luddite bias. The 
Proteus Paradox applies its research most 


thoroughly to the fascinating way online 

game worlds are not living up to their po- 
tential. Given a highly influential and rel- 
evant medium whose appeal is suppos- 
edly about limitless possibility, even the 

chance to reinvent one’s self, we bring an 

unfortunate amount of human baggage 

into virtual spaces, Yee finds. Serious on- 
line players describe their commitment 

to their chosen game as a “second job,” 
full of friction and repetition. 

One of the most pervasive myths 
about online games is one that’s gone 
unexamined even by the gaming indus- 
try: They aren’t the utopias of freedom, 
fluidity, and determinism we hoped for, 
but rather spaces where humans re-en- 
act superstitions, gender and race biases, 
and where we end up destined not to 
escape the constraints of reality but to 
dutifully imitate them. 

This is the “Proteus Paradox” Yee 
describes: Given infinite possibility, we 
loyally gravitate to the familiar—nearly 
every game or online world contains 
chairs, for example, even though vir- 
tual bodies never tire of standing. Just as 
it’s simpler to click a familiar text inter- 
face than to inhabit a new one, human 
beings, it seems, are most comfortable 
experiencing humanity with all its limi- 
tations. “Even when we believe we are 
free and empowered, our offline poli- 
tics and cognitive baggage prevent us 
from changing,” writes Yee. “And where 
we think we are fully in control, unique 
psychological levers in virtual worlds 
(such as our avatars) powerfully change 
how we think and behave.” 

Yee’s book is pleasantly neutral, 
avoiding the usual impulse that those 
who love technology often feel to over- 
emphasize on its behalf. Games in par- 
ticular have long been made to act as a 
universal receptacle for a broad swath of 
social fears—a recent study found that 61 
percent of people in the UK think games 
can cause real-world violence and ag- 
gression, even though causal links be- 
tween content and behavior in media 
have been persistently nigh-impossible 
to establish. And this viewpoint occurs 
in direct proportion with individuals’ ac- 
quaintance with games: The less one has 
played games, the more likely one is to 
presume they cause problematic behav- 
ior. The likelihood of this opinion jumps 
to 79 percent among people over age 60. 


Serious online 
players describe it 
as a ‘second job? 


But while Yee has no end of evidence 
supporting the positive and often fasci- 
natingly complex role online games like 
EverQuest (launched in 1999 and still be- 
loved) play in the lives of millions of peo- 
ple, The Proteus Paradox deftly avoids 
righteousness and works primarily in 
the important service of challenging a 
medium rich with unexplored potential. 

Yee restrains himself from break- 
neck advocacy for game concepts under 
all circumstances: If corporations use 
games to motivate and reward, might 
they not try to substitute those games 
for genuine compensation and the re- 
sponsibility to instill a sense of value in 
their employees? If the collective inge- 
nuity of a group of devoted gamers can 
be used to solve massive problems co- 
operatively, couldn’t ad firms also use 
virtual worlds’ “free-labor” economies 
to get players to, say, help generate high- 
impact keywords for a marketing cam- 
paign? “Engagement and exploitation 
may be two sides of the same coin,” Yee 
warns. “When we receive these invita- 
tions to play, we must remember that 
fun can end up being a lot of work.” 

Online games still face significant and 
disheartening limitations that parallel the 
real-world problems many people believe 
virtual worlds should be able to solve— 
are maybe even responsible for solving. 
With so much to learn about ourselves 
in these massive play spaces, we urgently 
need to democratize the technology that 
will allow us to continue our creation of 
and experimentation with virtual worlds, 
Yee argues. What would we build if we 
had a new round of opportunity? cr 


LEIGH ALEXANDER is a gaming and social- 
media culture journalist. As editor-at-large 

at Gamasutra, she covers issues of concern to 
the industry, and she freelances games criti- 
cism and essays. Her work has most recently 
appeared in The Guardian, The Atlantic, Slate 
and The New Statesman. 
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MUCH AS BEETHOVEN, SOLID 
and dependable if a little fusty, 
remains a foundation of the 
symphonic repertoire, so the 
solid Walter Lippmann (1889- 
1974) is a mainstay of tradition- 
minded press critics. Thomas 
E. Patterson, whose full ID is 
[Benjamin C.] Bradlee profes- 
sor of government and the 
press at the Joan Shorenstein 
Center on the Press, Politics 
and Public Policy at Harvard 
University’s John F. Kennedy 
School of Government, leans 
heavily on Lippmann and his 
two long-ago classics—Liberty 
and the News (1920) and Public 
Opinion (1923)—while he calls 
for today’s press to seek higher 
standards. Each chapter of 
Patterson’s Informing the News: 
The Need for Knowledge-Based 
Journalism is prefaced with a 
pithy Lippmann quotation— 
e.g. “There can be no liberty 
for a community that lacks the 
information by which to detect 
lies.” Other Lippmann extracts 
dot the text. 

This quoting strategy has 
its merits (although in general 
the book is overburdened with 
quotations, somewhat muf- 
fling the voice of the author). 
Lippmann wrote his tracts in 
the wake of World War I, the 
pressures of which, he believed, 
had utterly corrupted the press. 
He sought to set journalism 
on the track to intellectual 
honesty and greater expertise. 


Illustration by Serge Bloch 


Patterson’s mission is similar. 
He finds the journalism of 

our century in a new kind of 
crisis—a paradoxical time of 
information plenitude, corrupt 
through its very abundance 
and cheapness. 

The remedy, he says, is 
what he calls knowledge-based 
journalism. One might observe 
that all journalism that is not 
utterly wrong is knowledge- 
based. However, Patterson 
aims higher, suggesting that 
the rich resources now avail- 
able electronically provide an 
upward path toward a jour- 
nalism superior in accuracy, 
breadth, and presentation. 

The book originated, 
Patterson writes, from his 
participation in the delib- 
erations of a coalition of a 
dozen journalism schools and 
programs seeking to advance 
from technical to substan- 
tive instruction. Although 
most of the book is devoted to 
the shortcomings of current 
practitioners, he clearly places 
great hope on the coming gen- 
eration of student journalists, 
who he believes will learn not 
only the forms of journalism 
but more of the knowledge 
that can be poured into those 
forms. 


‘There can be no liberty for 

a community that lacks the 
information by which to 
detect lies? wrote Lippmann. 


Celebrity Politics: Image and 
identity in Contemporary 
Political Communications 


By Mark Wheele: 


MARK WHEELER, A PROFES- 
sor at London Metropolitan 
University, offers a trans- 
atlantic view of political 
celebrityhood as practiced 

in London and Washington 
environs. He trots out two 
classes of celebrity politi- 
cians: CPls are those who 
have employed celebrity tech- 
niques to seek political office; 
he includes, among recent 
examples, Barack Obama, and 
Prime Ministers Tony Blair 
and David Cameron. CP2s, 
those who have used their 
fame—usually gained in show 
business—to promote global 
issues, have among their 
number Bono, Angelina Jolie, 
and the array of UN goodwill 
ambassadors. Wheeler also 
suggests a hermaphrodite 
class, those who started as 
CP2s but moved up, or on, to 
become elected officials, such 
as Ronald Reagan and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. His ac- 
counts of the careers of these 
individuals is brisk, almost 


gossipy, although he stumbles 
occasionally, making his way 
through the American scene 
(who is Medgar Evans?). 

He offers the obligatory 
snarkiness about Sarah Palin, 
but in general his attitude 
toward CPs, in office and out, is 
reasonably benevolent. He sug- 
gests that in a time when tradi- 
tional forms of political activity 
are foundering, democratic 
participation may be enhanced 
in the glow of an attractive 
celebrity politician or of a star 
working for an international 
cause. 

But, he warns, mere 
trappings will not do: 

“Celebrity politicians and 
politicized celebrities need 
to demonstrate ideological 
substance and provide 
clarity in establishing... 
meanings through which 
people may achieve a real 
sense of connection with 
political causes.” The question 
is, however, whether the 
connection will be with the 
cause or the celebrity. cur 





JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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EXIT INTERVIEW 





Shifting landscapes 


When Leo Hickman said farewell to his readership at The Guardian, he did it 
with a declaration: “The era of climate change ‘denial’ is over,” read the headline 
of his final column on August 28. After covering environmental issues for the last 
decade, Hickman claimed politicians who previously rejected climate science are 
evolving into skeptics, influenced by voters. He also believes that the back and forth 
in the comments sections of blogs (as seen in his EcoAudit blog) has allowed parties 
from both sides of the debate to discuss issues frankly, making the tone of the conver- 
sation more constructive and journalists more accountable. Now the chief adviser 
on climate change at the World Wildlife Fund-UK, Hickman is still monitoring and 
spreading climate-science news—but as an activist rather than a journalist. c3R’s 
Cecilia D’Anastasio spoke to Hickman three days into his new gig. 


The Guardian is at the top of the heap in terms of environmental reporting; so 
why did you leave? I wanted to use the foundations of my experience and what 
I learned to add to a new chapter in my life. There’s no sense of, ‘I was disillu- 
sioned: It was a positive step. I was incredibly fortunate and privileged to work 
for The Guardian, which is now unparalleled in international journalism for its 
coverage of the environmental issues; but it is acting as an increasingly lonely 
searchlight. 


How so? How do you see environmental journalism changing? Journalism is rap- 
idly changing, and that is inevitably having an impact on environmental jour- 
nalism. We’ve already seen some dedicated environmental desks being shrunk, 
merged or simply axed. This means that, inevitably, many environmental issues 

will not now be picked up by the media radar. Some of these stories will still find 

a readership via other means, but they will lack the level of reportage, analysis, 
and commentary that a trained journalist covering that beat would deliver. 
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I’ve only ‘reported’ 
on a story in the 

conventional sense 
on a few occasions. 


Where is the line between environmen- 
tal activism and environmental report- 
ing? This is complicated by the fact 
that there are many types of ‘enviorn- 
mental journalists.’ I’ve always been 100 
percent clear about my personal views 
on, say, climate change and changing 
energy policies. That’s very much been 
my ‘identity’ or ‘brand’ as a journalist, if 
you want to view it like that. There have 
only been a few occasions where I have 
‘reported’ on a story in the conventional 
sense. 


How well do traditional journalis- 
tic methods apply to climate change 
reporting? Obviously, one of the big 
problems with climate-change report- 
ing has been this age-old issue of ‘false 
balance.’ It’s in a journalist’s nature to 
want to hear from A, and also to hear 
from B, and C, and represent a down- 
the-middle kind of view. The 50/50 ‘he 
said, she said’ kind of reporting doesn’t 
work in climate science. It’s just not 
representative of the facts. 


You’re the author of five books. Are you 
working on a sixth? I’ve been fascinated 
by this story that occurred in 1853 in 
California. A sequoia tree, the Mam- 
moth Tree, was felled by gold-rush min- 
ers in 1853 in the Sierra Nevada. It’s a 
key moment in the beginning of the con- 
servation movement. It’s been an ambi- 
tion of mine to try and work that story 
into a book. In that day and age, there 
was arrogance, there was hubris, there 
were great human emotions about how 
we view the natural resources around 
us. It’s a very basic, old story and has 
been told many times in many different 
ways, but the story has always touched 
me. But when I went back and read the 
original contemporaneous reports in 
the newspapers, it was interesting to see 
how much the story has been embel- 
lished. It reflects on journalism. Often, 
you don’t need to bash people over the 
head with these kind of issues. You can 
tell the story tangentially. cur 
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Serious Fun 


“Boston Bomber’s” Former Friends 
Suspect Him In Triple Murder 


Exclusive: Documents Illuminate 
Ecuador’s Spying Practices 


Liberal Super PAC Had Secret 
Bain Ties 


The Sequester Isn’t A Joke 
For Jeff Maryak 


For Thousands of Veterans, 
The New G.I. Bill Isn’t Working 


Exclusive: Marco Rubio’s 
Mormon Roots 


Why Did Jodon Romero Kill Himself 
On Live Television? 


How Smash Became TV’s Biggest 
Train Wreck 


At Harvard, Obama Dived Into 
Diversity Fight 


Why Amish Teens Love Facebook 


21 Pictures That Will Restore 
Your Faith In Humanity 


33 Animals Who Are Extremely 
Disappointed In You 


Why No One Should Mess 
With The Ocean 


The 40 Greatest Dog GIFs Of All Time 


32 Things | Learned At 
The World’s Biggest Pizza Show 


31 Insanely Easy And Clever 
DIY Projects 


12 Extremely Disappointing Facts 
About Popular Music 


13 Steps To Get You Through 
A Rough Day 


50 People You Wish You Knew 
In Real Life 


Life In Your Early Twenties 
Vs. Your Late Twenties 


Thank you to our 
60M+ readers who 
know life can be 


serious and fun. 
BuzzFeep 





hol erase 


You may not realize it, but by using the name Kleenex® 
as a generic term for tissue, you risk erasing our coveted 
brand name that we’ve worked so hard for all these 
years. Kleenex® is a registered trademark and should 
always be followed by a ® and the words ‘Brand Tissue’. 


Just pretend it’s in permanent marker. 
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